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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


THE  accompanying  Report  of  the  Speeches  made  by  the 
Bishops  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  is 
taken  from  the  official  Chronicle  of  Convocation  for  the  sessions 
of  May  1922.  Numerous  requests  have  been  made  for  its  publi 
cation  in  this  form,  in  view  of  the  wide  interest  aroused  by 
the  Conference  of  Modern  Churchmen  held  in  August,  1921,  at 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  discussions  which  it  evoked. 
For  convenience  there  are  also  added  the  Gravamen  signed 
by  many  members  of  the  Lower  House,  with  reference  to  the 
Report  of  the  Conference  contained  in  The  Modern  Churchman 
for  September,  1921,  the  Petition  presented  by  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union,  and  the  subsequent 
Petition  submitting  various  considerations  in  criticism  of 
that  Gravamen  and  Petition. 

In  the  same  group  of  Sessions  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  York  also  had  the  same  subject  under  con 
sideration,  together  with  a  Gravamen  and  a  Petition  from  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union.  There 
was  no  public  discussion  corresponding  to  that  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Canterbury  Convocation,  but  a  full  speech  was  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  who  moved  the  adoption  and  publication 
of  a  considered  Statement  giving  the  views  of  the  Bishops. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  formally  seconded  the  Motion,  which 
was  commended  to  the  House  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
carried  unanimously.  Accordingly  the  Speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon  and  the  Statement  are  printed  herewith. 
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CONVOCATION  OF  CANTERBURY. 


(irabamen. 

[Presented  by  CANON  DARWELL  STONE  and  certain  members  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  15  February, 
1922] 


as  certain  erroneous  interpretations  concerning  the 
Godhead  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Holy 
Incarnation,  and  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Blessed 
and  Glorious  Trinity  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Catholic  Creed,  have  been  advanced  by  certain  Clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  a  Conference  held  at  Girton,  near 
Cambridge,  in  August,  1921,  and  since  published  in  an  authentic 
form  in  a  magazine  called  The  Modern  Churchman: 


inasmuch  as  these  opinions  have  been  published  far  and 
wide  in  the  daily  Press,  and  the  minds  of  many  have  been 
deeply  distressed  thereby:  the  enemies  of  the  Faith  greatly 
encouraged,  and  the  honesty  of  the  Clergy  as  a  body  seriously 
called  in  question  : 

Keformanimm. 

That  this  House  humbly  desires  His  Grace  the  President 
and  their  Lordships  of  the  Upper  House  to  declare  that 
such  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church. 


PETITION. 

[Presented  15  February,  1922.] 

To  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  the  METROPOLITAN,  and  the 
Right  Reverend  the  LORDS  BISHOPS  of  the  Province  of 
CANTERBURY  in  Synod  assembled. 

The  PETITION  of  the  undersigned,  the  President  and  Members 
of  the  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union 


IJumbltJ 

That  a  book  entitled  The  Modern  Churchman,  volume 
eleven,  numbers  five  and  six,  was  published  at  Oxford  by 
BASIL,  BLACKWOOD  in  the  month  of  September,  A.D.  1921. 

That  the  said  book,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith,  consists 
of  a  number  of  papers  written  by  various  persons,  most  of 
whom  are  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  papers 
read  at  a  meeting  or  conference  held  at  Girton  College  in  the 
Parish  of  Girton  in  the  Diocese  of  Ely,  in  the  summer  of  1921, 
together  with  an  introduction. 

That  the  said  book  contains  teaching  that  is  contradictory 
of  the  Faith  —  to  wit  — 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  unique  and  distinctive  character 
of  the  being  of  God  is  denied. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  taught  in  the  Creeds 
and  in  Holy  Scripture  is  repudiated. 

3.  An  idea  that  a  divine  character  was  infused  into  a 
human  person  is  substituted  for  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh." 

4.  The  authority  of  the  Creed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
of  Christ  is  repudiated. 

5.  A  desire  is  expressed  either  to  abolish  Creeds  or  to 
formulate  new  in  place  of  the  existing  Creeds. 

Your  Petitioners  submit  that  such  teaching  is  entirely 
subversive  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  therefore  calls  for  authoritative  condemnation. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  and  most  earnestly 
pray  your  venerable  House  to  take  the  doctrinal  teaching 
contained  in  the  said  book  into  consideration  and  to  pass 
judgment  upon  it. 

And  your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 


PETITION. 

[Presented  2  May,  1922.J 

To  His  Grace  the  Most  Reverend  the  METROPOLITAN,  and  the  Right 
Reverend  the  LORDS  BISHOPS  of  the  Province  of  CANTERBURY 
in  Synod  assembled. 

The  PETITION   of  the   undersigned   members  of  the   Church 
of  England 


Kfumbly 

That  whereas  a  Petition  and  Gravamen  were  presented  to  your 
venerable  House  by  members  of  the  English  Church  Union  on 
February  15th  last,  your  Petitioners  desire  to  submit  the  following 
considerations  with  respect  to  them. 

The  Petition  and  Gravamen  presented  to  the  Upper  House  of 
Convocation  by  representatives  of  the  English  Church  Union  raise 
three  distinct  issues  : 

1.  Whether  the  views  impugned  are  formally  heretical. 

2.  Whether  they  are  essentially  true  or  false. 

3.  What  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  towards  those  who  reverently  try  to  develop  new  aspects 
of  truth. 

With  regard  to  these  several  questions  we  would  respectively 
urge  the  following  considerations  : 

1  .  We  submit  that  if  charges  of  heresy  are  to  be  preferred  against 
any  of  the  writers  in  the  September  number  of  the  Modern  Churchman 
the  authors  whom  it  is  desired  to  condemn  ought  to  be  specified  ; 
the  particular  statements  objected  to  should  be  cited,  together  with 
the  particular  clauses  in  the  creeds  or  other  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England  which  they  are  alleged  to  contravene  ;  and  the  accused 
persons  ought  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  defence.  All  those 
things  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  prosecution  for  heresy  before  an 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  all  those  things  are  required  by  ordinary 
considerations  of  justice. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  to  reply  to  charges  of  heresy  made  against 
unspecified  propositions  in  unspecified  documents.  The  suggestion 
that  all  the  essays,  and  everything  in  them,  are  heretical  is  one 
which  cannot  be  seriously  entertained.  And  in  so  far  as  the  opinions 
to  which  objection  is  made  are  indicated,  they  are  stated  in  terms 
which  would  be  entirely  repudiated  by  many,  if  not  by  all,  of  the 
writers  who  are  presumably  intended. 

2.  The  question  of  essential  truth  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  slow  process  of  research,  by  the  weighing  of  practical  results, 
and  by  the  growth  of  a  sensus  communis,  which  altogether  con 
stitute  the  test  of  truth  in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
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3.  While  a  pronouncement  made  by  Convocation  would  not 
decide  either  the  question  of  heresy  in  the  legal  sense,  or  the  question 
of  essential  truth,  it  would  have  an  important,  and  (we  venture  to 
think)  an  unfortunate  bearing  upon  the  third  question  at  issue. 
Even  the  severest  critics  of  the  papers  read  at  Girton  have  acknow 
ledged  that  they  represent  the  sincere  effort  of  reverent  and 
responsible  students  to  study  and  to  commend  the  Christian  Faith 
in  the  light  of  contemporary  thought.  The  suggestion  that  your 
lordships  should  ex  cathedra  '  declare  that  such  opinions  are  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  '  inevitably  recalls 
some  former  occasions  on  which  books  have  been  so  condemned : 
for  example,  some  of  the  writings  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  volume 
known  as  Essays  and  Reviews,  one  of  whose  authors  afterwards 
became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  regrettable  issues  of  those 
condemnations  seem  to  indicate  that  such  is  not  the  right  way  of 
dealing  with  the  present  situation,  The  consequence  of  a  judgment 
ex  cathedra  would  be  grave,  for  it  would  be  interpreted  as  limiting 
the  freedom  of  responsible  students  to  enquire  and  express  their 
opinions ;  it  would  suggest  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no 
room  for  the  type  of  thought  represented  at  the  Cambridge 
Conference;  and  it  would  be  a  deterrent  to  many  candidates  for 
ordination. 

Your  Petitioners,  who  are  not  all  members  of  any  Church  Society, 
nor  all  in  agreement  with  the  views  in  question,  on  these  grounds 
entertain  a  confident  hope  that  your  lordships  will  not  grant  the 
request  expressed  in  the  said  Petition  and  Gravamen. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


The   Debate   in   the   Upper   House. 

[2  May,  1922.] 
THE    BISHOP    OP    GLOUCESTER. 

The  BISHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER  said  that  he  felt  a  grave  sense  of 
responsibility  in  bringing  the  subject  up,  but  he  had  been  invited 
last  Session  to  present  the  Petition  from  the  English  Church  Union, 
and,  having  done  so,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  altogether  evade 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  it  up  this  Session.  He  could  not 
forget  the  pledge  that  he  gave  at  his  consecration,  to  be  "  ready 
with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  Word."  After  the  most 
careful  study,  and  reading  and  re-reading  the  Modern  Churchman 
referred  to  in  the  Petition,  and  also  in  the  Gravamen  presented, 
he  could  not  remain  silent.  One  of  those  present  at  the  Conference 
of  which  the  Modern  Churchman  gave  an  account  actually 
admitted  that  "  one  or  two  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  Jesus 
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of  history  was  the  unique  Person  in  whom  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
saw  the  only  Begotten  Son."  One  of  those  who  spoke  absolutely 
identified  the  living  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  claimed  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul  for  that  as  if  it  were  an  ascertained  truth, 
relying  of  course  on  a  single  passage  of  doubtful  interpretation, 
and  ignoring  altogether  the  number  of  passages  in  which  St.  Paul 
mentioned  together  the  Eternal  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
example,  with  regard  to  the  passage  at  the  end  of  2  Corinthians, 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  he  thought  that  almost  all  com 
mentators  would  agree  that  the  words  were  absolutely  fatal  to 
the  view  that  St.  Paul  really  identified  the  risen  Christ,  the  living 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again,  one  of  those  whose  words 
were  reported  seemed  to  deny  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  in  any 
true  sense,  and  His  claim  to  eternal  Godhead.  Several  of  the 
speakers  were  apparently  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  to  substitute  something  else  for  it,  and  some  raised  claims  for 
a  creed  confined  to  the  actual  words  of  Scripture.  One  speaker 
actually  asked  for  the  acceptance  of  the  affirmation,  "  God  was 
in  Christ  "  with  the  practical  recognition  in  daily  life  that  "  Jesus 
is  Lord  "  as  sufficient  for  membership  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
teaching  and  ministerial  offices.  He  could  not  help  pointing  out 
that  in  the  suggestion  that  we  should  be  content  with  the  affirmation 
that  "  God  was  in  Christ "  the  writer,  who  expressly  claimed  also 
that  God  is  in  us,  missed  out  the  words  which  follow,  "  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself,"  so  avoiding  altogether  any  allusion  to 
the  atonement  in  the  words  regarded  as  sufficient. 

The  plea  for  a  creed  in  the  words  of  Scripture  was  no  new  one ; 
it  was  as  old  as  the  Arian  Controversy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
utterly  idle  when  the  whole  controversy  was  as  to  the  meaning 
of  Scripture.  It  was  put  forward  very  clearly  at  Nicaea,  and  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  question  was  really  settled  once  for 
all.  He  could  not  forget  the  scene  so  vividly  described  by 
Athanasius  when  the  assembled  fathers  were  endeavouring  to  frame 
the  words  of  a  creed  that  should  protect  the  eternal  Godhead  of 
our  blessed  Lord.  Before  they  came  to  a  settlement  they  suggested 
various  phrases,  and  among  others  that  Christ  was  "  The  great 
power  of  God."  Then,  as  Athanasius  stated,  a  little  group  of 
Arians  winked  at  each  other,  and  whispered  among  themselves 
"  Yes,  we  can  agree  to  that  because  locusts  are  called  the  great 
power  of  God."  That  shewed,  he  thought,  how  futile  it  was,  when 
the  controversy  was  on  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  to  try  to  be  content 
with  the  bare  letter  of  Scripture.  Again,  in  the  Arian  Controversy 
in  this  country  in  the  18th  century  the  same  plea  was  raised,  and 
its  futility  was  shewn  in  a  masterly  fashion  by  Daniel  Waterland, 
and  by  his  work  the  controversy  was  put  an  end  to. 
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The  seriousness  of  what  he  was  dealing  with  was,  he  thought, 
emphasised  by  the  fact  that  some  of  those  to  whom  he  had  referred 
were  ordained  men  holding  responsible  positions  as  teachers,  and 
bound  by  most  solemn  pledges ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  were 
evidently  rendered  uncomfortable.  So  much  was  admitted  by  one 
speaker  who  spoke  of  "  highly  ingenious  explanations  of  the  creed 
made  in  order  to  retain  our  positions  in  the  Church."  Another, 
who  apparently  wanted  no  formal  creed,  implied  that  acceptance 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  involved  "  mental  reservations  or  intellectual 
gymnastics."  Others  betrayed  no  anxiety  on  this  point,  and  so 
far  as  appeared  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  no 
misgiving  whatever  about  their  right  to  put  forward  such  speculations 
in  spite  of  their  solemn  obligations,  and  the  declaration  of  assent 
that  they  had  made.  He  had  no  desire  to  press  the  words  of  that 
declaration  unduly,  or  to  say  that  men  were  tied  to  the  bare  letter  of 
assent ;  but  he  did  say  that  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  when  teachers 
holding  responsible  positions  made  some  of  the  utterances  that  had 
been  made.  He  could  not  wonder  that  there  was  very  widespread 
uneasiness  among  Churchpeople,  of  which  the  Gravamen  and  the 
Petition  of  the  English  Church  Union  were  indications.  The 
Gravamen  singled  out  what  it  called  "  erroneous  interpretations 
concerning  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Holy  Incarnation,  and  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Blessed  and  Glorious  Trinity,"  and  asked  the  House  "  to  declare 
that  such  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Church."  The  Petition  said :  "  That  the  said  book  contains  teaching 
that  is  contradictory  of  the  Faith — to  wit — (1)  The  doctrine  of  the 
unique  and  distinctive  character  of  the  being  of  God  is  denied. 
(2)  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  as  taught  in  the  Creeds  and  in 
Holy  Scripture  is  repudiated.  (3)  An  idea  that  a  divine  character 
was  infused  into  a  human  person  is  substituted  for  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  that  '  the  Word  was  made  flesh.'  (4)  The  authority  of  the 
Creed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  is  repudiated.  (5)  A 
desire  is  expressed  either  to  abolish  creeds  or  to  formulate  new  in 
place  of  the  existing  creeds.  Your  Petitioners  submit  that  such 
teaching  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  Christian  Faith  and  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  therefore  calls  for  authoritative  condemna 
tion."  The  Petitioners  prayed  the  House  to  take  the  doctrinal 
teaching  contained  in  the  book  into  consideration,  and  to  pass 
judgment  upon  it.  He  fully  sympathised  with  the  uneasiness  shewn 
by  the  Petitioners,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  much  to  be 
complained  of  in  the  way  in  which  they  summarised  the  opinions 
found  in  the  book,  but  he  could  not  think  that  either  the  Gravamen 
or  the  Petition  had  indicated  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter. 

He  noticed  that  the  Petitioners  did  not  ask  for  a  "  synodical 
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judgment,"  and  he  imagined  that  in  a  synodical  judgment  which 
had  authority,  the  Lower  House  would  have  to  concur.  As  such  a 
judgment  was  not  asked  for,  he  did  not  say  more  about  it.  He 
had  with  him  full  details  with  regard  to  all  the  previous  occasions 
in  the  last  two  centuries  when  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  synodical  judgment  in  Convocation,  and  he  thought  that  only 
on  two  occasions  had  the  attempts  been  successful.  He  assumed 
that  what  was  wanted  was  a  definite  pronouncement  by  the  House 
upon  the  matter,  and  such  a  pronouncement  would  certainly  carry 
great  weight  and  authority  outside,  but  he  believed  that  their 
lordships  would  be  ill-advised  to  make  such  a  pronouncement, 
and  he  would  say  why.  First,  he  thought  that  experience  showed 
that  in  matters  of  the  kind  under  consideration  the  appeal  to 
authority  had  largely  lost  its  power.  The  movements  of  intellectual 
enquiry  could  not  be  arrested  by  it.  It  would,  he  thought,  be 
futile,  and  would  certainly  serve  to  advertise  the  publication  very 
widely.  He  did  not  know  whether  their  lordships  realised  what 
happened  in  the  early  sixties  of  last  century,  when  there  was  great 
excitement  over  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  Convocation  proceeded 
to  a  synodical  judgment.  The  result  was  that  the  sale  of  the  work 
went  up  so  immensely  that  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  the 
publishers  actually  made  a  handsome  offering  for  the  restoration 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Something  of  the  same  kind  might  happen 
again  if  the  House  proceeded  to  a  judgment  upon  the  book  now 
under  review. 

Then,  further,  even  if  it  was  ever  desirable  for  Convocation  or 
the  Upper  House  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  book,  he  submitted 
that  the  present  case  was  not  a  case  for  such  action.  The  book 
before  them  was  really  hardly  a  book,  it  was  not  a  treatise,  it  was 
not  even  a  set  of  essays  with  one  common  purpose.  It  was  a  number 
of  separate  papers  read  at  a  conference  by  men  of  very  different 
views,  and  designed  to  open  discussion.  There  were  nineteen  different 
writers  of  whom  five  were  laymen,  and  no  one  of  the  writers  could 
be  held  responsible  for  any  utterance  but  his  own.  The  writer  of 
the  Preface  claimed  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Modernists,  and  again 
and  again  seemed  to  be  speaking  in  a  representative  character, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Conference  was  consulted  as  to  the  Preface,  or  whether  the 
members  of  the  Conference  would  be  willing  to  take  any  responsi 
bility  whatever  for  the  singularly  ill-judged  utterances  of  the  writer 
of  the  Preface.  Some  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Conference  seemed 
to  him  (the  Bishop)  to  be  of  a  really  high  order,  and  of  great  value, 
and  he  had  learnt  much  from  them ;  but  others  contained  state 
ments  which  were  very  dangerous,  and  which  he  could  not  reconcile 
with  the  faith  of  the  Church  as  based  on  Holy  Scripture.  He  frankly 
confessed  that  to  some  statements  he  could  attach  no  intelligible 
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meaning.  Perhaps  that  was  his  own  fault,  and  due  to  stupidity 
and  lack  of  intelligence,  but  he  was  somewhat  comforted  by  finding 
that  no  less  a  person  than  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford 
had  stated  more  than  once  in  a  recent  article  that  he  was  to  some 
extent  in  the  same  difficulty.  Several  times  the  Regius  Professor 
had  used  such  words  as  "  If  I  understand  aright  what  the  speaker 
means,"  and  had  shewn  that  he  was  unable  to  feel  at  all  clear  as 
to  what  was  intended.  Well,  with  some  excellent  papers  in  the 
volume,  and  with  some  containing  very  rash  utterances,  how  could 
the  House  pass  judgment  on  such  a  book  as  a  whole  ?  How  could 
their  lordships  say  what  its  tendency  was  as  a  whole  ? 

Then  again,  before  they  could  pass  a  judgment,  they  would, 
he  supposed,  have  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  examine  the  book 
and  make  extracts  from  it  of  statements  to  be  condemned,  and 
there  they  would  be  faced  with  extraordinary  difficulty.  The 
condemnation  would  really  be  confined  to  the  actual  words  of  the 
extracts,  and  what  they  failed  to  condemn  they  might  be  thought 
to  approve.  It  had  been  constantly  seen  that  such  a  method  of 
dealing  with  a  book  was  most  unsatisfactory.  He  would  recommend 
anybody  who  doubted  the  difficulty  of  the  method  to  read  the 
judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
case  of  Essays  and  Reviews.  There  the  Judicial  Committee  confined 
themselves  absolutely  to  the  particular  extracts  that  were  before 
them,  and  expressly  disclaimed  the  duty  of  having  to  consider 
anything  else  in  the  book.  He  submitted  that  if  the  House  was  to 
condemn  the  present  book  judicially  or  quasi-judicially,  the  position 
would  be  much  the  same. 

Then,  too,  they  would  be  faced  with  the  question  whether  the 
authors  were  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  explaining  their 
words.  That  they  should  have  such  an  opportunity  had  been  claimed 
by  the  memorialists  in  the  Petition  received  that  very  morning, 
and  it  was  not  now  raised  for  the  first  time.  So  far  back  as  1711 
Whiston  had  asked  for  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  words, 
and  the  Lower  House  considered  his  request  reasonable,  but  nothing 
was  done.  A  few  years  later  Samuel  Clarke  had  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  himself  to  the  Upper  House,  and  his  explanation 
was  regarded  by  the  House  as  satisfactory.  There  nothing  further 
was  done.  In  the  case  of  Essays  and  Reviews  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams 
petitioned  the  Lower  House  that  he  might  be  heard,  but  the  Petition 
was  not  granted.  It  was  then  urged  that  there  was  a  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  condemning  a  man  and  condemning  a  book, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  distinction  was  too  finely  drawn, 
and  that  if  you  condemned  a  book  you  could  hardly  be  thought 
not  to  condemn  the  author  of  it.  He  thought  that  they  would  all 
hold  that  it  was  un-English  not  to  give  a  man  an  opportunity  of 
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explaining  what  he  meant  by  his  words.  He  submitted  that  such  a 
process  as  he  had  described  would  be  a  cumbrous  and  unsatisfactory 
way  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  therefore  he  could  not  think 
that  they  would  be  wise  in  granting  the  prayer  of  the  Gravamen 
and  the  Petition. 

Was  nothing  then  to  be  done  at  all  ?  Far  from  it.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  say,  as  had  been  repeatedly  said  on  previous 
occasions,  that  argument  must  be  met  by  argument,  and  learning 
confuted  by  learning.  The  authors  of  the  papers  must  be  shewn 
to  be  wrong,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  was  already  being  done. 
A.  member  of  the  House,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  already,  in  the 
opinion,  he  thought,  of  practically  the  whole  Church,  effectually 
answered  some  of  the  points  in  this  controversy.  Bishop  Gore 
was  dealing  with  the  matter  by  solid  argument,  and  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  was  doing  it  in  an  article  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  he  said 
of  one  of  these  writers  that  "  he  is  singularly  unscholarly  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
"  superficial  half-thought-out  views  of  history  "  shewn  by  others. 
He  further  said  that  the  Modernist  Christology  is  "  far  less  rational, 
far  less  modern,  and  far  less  philosophical  than  the  old  orthodoxy." 
Another  competent  critic  said  that  the  view  expressed  in  the  book 
with  regard  to  miracles  was  "  quite  out  of  date,  and  a  legacy  of 
Victorian  thought."  He  (the  Bishop)  quoted  those  sayings  to 
shew  what  was  thought  of  the  work  of  the  writers  of  the  papers  by 
men  who  were  at  least  as  learned  and  scholarly  and  unprejudiced. 
That,  he  thought,  was  in  itself  reassuring.  The  work  of  meeting 
the  positions  by  argument  must  of  course  take  time,  but  surely 
they  might  be  encouraged  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  He 
would  remind  the  House  of  the  controversies  of  the  18th  century, 
and  the  outbreak  of  Arianism  early  in  that  century.  How  was 
it  met  ?  How  was  it  defeated  ?  Not  by  prosecutions,  but  mainly, 
not  entirely,  through  the  work  of  one  man.  It  was  perfectly  true, 
he  thought,  and  all  the  history  shewed  it,  that  when  Arianism 
endeavoured  to  find  a  home  in  the  Church  of  England  it  was  crushed 
out  under  God  (to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Liddon)  mainly  by  the 
genius  and  energy  of  the  great  Waterland.  The  same  was  true  of 
the  Deistic  Controversy.  The  Deists  were  beaten  out  of  the  field 
in  argument.  While  Tyndal's  book,  Christianity  as  Old  as  Creation, 
which  was  published  in  1730,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  Butler's  answer 
to  it  in  1736  had  taken  its  place  among  the  classics  of  the  world's 
literature.  It  must,  however,  take  a  long  time  to  meet  the  argu 
ments  in  the  series  of  papers  by  argument,  and  meanwhile  people 
were  very  anxious  and  needed  reassurance.  He  believed  that 
the  uneasiness  shewn  so  clearly  by  the  Gravamen  and  the  Petition 
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was  very  widespread.  Quiet,  devout  people  of  no  one  school  in 
the  Church  were  anxious,  and  did  not  know  for  what  the  Church 
stood,  and  they  were  looking,  as  he  maintained  they  had  a  right 
to  look,  to  the  bishops  as  guardians  of  the  faith,  and  if  nothing 
was  said  it  would  be  imagined  that  their  lordships  thought  that 
nothing  was  wrong  in  any  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  book. 
He  hoped  therefore  that  the  House  would  be  willing  to  pass 
the  Resolution  which  he  would  propose,  and  pass  it  with  general 
concurrence.  He  had  drafted  it  after  consultation  with  several 
others,  to  whom  he  tendered  his  hearty  thanks,  and  therefore  he 
was  not  putting  it  forward  simply  on  his  own  authority.  He 
thought  that  if  the  House  passed  it,  members  would  make  their 
own  position  clear  not  only  as  to  their  personal  faith,  but  as  to 
adhesion  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  set  forth 
in  the  Nicene  Creed  being  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  Resolution  would  utter  a  reminder,  which  he  feared  was 
not  unnecessary,  that  the  Church  only  commissioned  as  its 
ministers  those  who  had  solemnly  expressed  such  adhesion.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  controversy  arising  out  of  the  publication, 
he  hoped  that  they  would  shew  on  the  one  hand  that  they  were 
not  obscurantists  opposed  to  enquiry,  but  that  they  welcomed  the 
gains  from  enquiry  conducted  in  a  right  spirit  "  into  the  meaning 
and  expression  of  the  faith."  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  be 
uttering  a  reminder  of  the  need  of  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who 
enter  on  such  enquiry — a  caution  which  he  felt  some  of  those  whose 
teaching  the  House  was  considering  had  seriously  failed  to  shew. 
He  believed  that  some  such  Resolution  as  he  would  propose  would 
go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  setting  at  rest  minds  disturbed 
by  the  present  controversy,  and  he  thought  that  the  House  would 
be  doing  a  service  to  the  Church  by  passing  it.  He  would  move : — 

"  Having  considered  the  Gravamen  signed  by  many  members 
of  the  Lower  House  and  transmitted  to  the  Upper  House  on 
February  15th,  and  also  the  Petition  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  President  and  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union, 
and  having  also  before  it  a  Petition  to-day  presented  in  criticism 
of,  and  opposition  to,  the  Prayer  of  the  English  Church  Union, 
and  having  repeatedly,  as  these  discussions  have  arisen,  asserted 
its  own  unshaken  conviction  of  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Church's 
Creeds  as  to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this 
House  agrees  in  respectfully  requesting  his  Grace  the  President 
to  convey  to  the  Memorialists  the  following  Resolution: — 

"  '  This  House  declares  its  conviction  that  adhesion  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  set  forth  in  the '  Nicene  ' 
Creed — and  in  particular  concerning  the  eternal  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  God,  His  true  Godhead,  and  His  Incarnation — 
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is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Church  commissions  as  its  Ministers  those  only 
who  have  solemnly  expressed  such  adhesion. 

"  '  Further,  this  House  recognises  the  gain  which  arises 
from  enquiry,  at  once  fearless  and  reverent,  into  the  meaning 
and  expression  of  the  Faith,  and  welcomes  every  aid  which 
the  thoughtful  student  finds  in  the  results  of  sound  historical 
and  literary  criticism,  and  of  modern  scientific  investigation 
of  the  problems  of  human  psychology ;  and  it  deprecates  the 
mere  blunt  denunciation  of  contributions  made  by  earnest 
men  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  new  light  to  bear  upon  these 
difficult  and  anxious  problems.  At  the  same  time  it  sees  a 
grave  and  obvious  danger  in  the  publication  of  debateable 
suggestions  as  if  they  were  ascertained  truths,  and  emphasises 
the  need  of  caution  in  this  whole  matter,  especially  on  the 
part  of  responsible  teachers  in  the  Church.'  " 

THE    BISHOP    OP    NORWICH. 

The  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH  said  that  he  had  very  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  Resolution  put  before  the  House  by  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  in  such  a  thoughtful,  careful  and  painstaking  manner. 
He  did  not  deny  that  if  he  had  composed  the  Resolution  himself 
he  would  have  framed  one  or  two  phrases  in  a  slightly  different 
manner.  For  example,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  liked  the  words 
"  in  particular."  He  preferred  the  word  "  including,"  for  when 
they  were  dealing  with  eternal,  divine  realities  he  always  felt  a 
sense  of  reverent  hesitation  in  emphasising  this  point  or  that 
beyond  all  others.  We  knew  too  little. 

Nor  was  he  sure  that  he  liked  the  word  "  adhesion,"  and  he 
should  have  preferred  to  strengthen  the  Resolution.  He  doubted 
whether  "  adhesion  to  the  teaching  "  did  not  leave  too  large  a 
latitude.  He  could  imagine  a  man  saying  "  I  adhere  to  the 
teaching,"  and  yet  lightening  very  much  what  the  Catholic  Church 
actually  teaches. 

Perhaps  he  should  be  considered  too  ardent  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  Nicene  Creed.  To  him  it  appeared  providential  that  we 
should  possess  a  creed  so  clear  not  only  in  stating  truth  but 
in  excluding  error,  while  leaving  room  for  the  new  discoveries 
and  the  new  applications  of  every  age.  There  were,  he  believed, 
those  who  viewed  the  words  of  the  Greek  fathers  differently. 
He  had  read  somewhere  that  the  formula  of  Chalcedon  was  a  con 
fession  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Greek  patristic  theology,  and  to-day 
people  would  tell  us  that  the  Nicene  Creed  had  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  anachronisms  where  obsolete  and  technical  and  unnecessary 
forms  of  belief  should  receive  their  appropriate  quietus.  But  was 
that  Creed  not  now  necessary  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Apostles'  Creed 
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offered  quite  a  full  enough  form  for  baptism  and  for  plain  folk  who 
seek  nothing  beyond  what  the  Catechism  finds  in  the  shorter  Creed. 
The  earliest  creeds  of  course  were  shorter  still.  But  even  the 
Apostles'  Creed  grew  as  men's  needs  grew,  and  as  men  sought  for 
more  from  the  Faith,  and  there  must  be  very  many  at  the  present 
time  who  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  somewhere  in  the  eighth  century 
there  came  to  be  finally  fixed  into  the  Apostles'  Creed  those  last 
words  which  had  brought  so  much  comfort  in  the  bereavements 
of  the  War,  "  Sanctorum  Communionem." 

But  the  Nicene  Creed  was  different.  It  told  us  indeed  no  more 
than  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  it  put  the  truths  into  language  which 
prevented  any  misapprehension  that  could  arise  from  the  less  defined 
Creed.  Every  line  that  was  drawn  was,  of  course,  an  attempt  to 
bring  within  the  language  of  earth  the  unbounded  verities  of  Heaven. 
The  fewer  lines  drawn  the  better;  but  could  it  be  said  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  draw  a  line  that  would  separate  them  from  those 
who  denied,  for  example,  the  particular  truths  mentioned  in  the 
Resolution  ?  It  was  no  reply  to  say  that  people  could  live  Christian 
lives  without  expressing  their  adhesion  to  those  terms.  Of  course 
they  could,  but  Christian  lives  involved  a  holding  on  to  the  truths 
behind  the  terms.  A  poor  woman  prayed  in  her  cottage  home  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  won  pardon  and  peace  from  Him.  She 
regarded  the  Lord  as  having  lived  the  life  described  in  the  Gospel 
story,  and  also  as  being  her  own  Friend  at  the  present  time,  offering 
her  forgiveness  and  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  Her  thoughts 
involved  the  great  theological  truths  mentioned  in  the  Resolution, 
though  no  doubt  she  had  not  clearly  apprehended  them. 

In  passing  he  might  suggest  that  there  was  no  such  corrective 
to  far-fetched  speculation  as  a  life  lived  near  to  the  actual  needs  of 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  the  afflicted,  the  poor,  and  the 
humble,  with  the  constant  effort  to  preach  to  them  in  the  simple 
language  which  they  could  understand.  Do  what  we  might,  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  a  certain  element  of  self-assertion  out  of  speculation, 
even  if  we  called  it  self-expression. 

Personally  he  was  generally  against  such  a  Resolution  as  the 
one  now  before  them.  He  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a  part  of  the 
steady  and  continuous  maintenance  of  the  faith  by  that  House  for 
it  to  make  repeated  pronouncements  upon  current  discussions. 
He  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  was  pre 
sented  in  the  Church's  formularies  as  interpreted  by  the  whole 
teaching  of  its  accredited  Divines,  past  and  present,  in  terms  sufficient 
to  mark  the  width  of  opinion  open  to  those  who  teach  under  a 
Commission  accepted  from  the  Church,  and  to  indicate  when  any 
statement,  precisely  formulated,  amounted  to  a  contradiction  of 
that  which  the  Church  holds.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  element 
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of  timidity  in  constantly  declaiming  the  terms  of  their  belief.  He 
thought  that  they  could  "  protest  too  much,"  and  those  outside 
might  think  that  pronouncements  were  uttered  to  keep  up  courage. 
But  he  supposed  that  they  must  move  with  the  times,  and  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  was  that  no 
one  could  keep  quiet.  If  people  began  to  speak  loudly  on  one  side, 
those  who  disagreed  with  them  would  be  open  to  misunderstanding 
if  they  did  not  speak  out  on  the  other  side.  But  there  were  more 
parties  to  the  issue  than  leaders  of  various  schools  of  thought. 
He  thought  that  what  really  moved  him  to-day  was  the  knowledge 
that  in  recent  times  the  hearts  of  simple  believers  had  been  troubled, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  think  that  humble,  silent,  faithful  followers 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  feel  that  the  foundations  of  their 
creed  were  being  disturbed.  Of  course  they  knew  Him  really  as  a 
living  Master  and  Friend,  and,  thank  God,  those  who  had  known 
Him  as  such  in  life,  or  in  the  imminent  approach  of  death,  could 
never  really  be  robbed  of  the  strength  of  their  faith.  Personally 
he  had  lain  dying,  abandoned  by  the  doctors,  with  his  mind  quite 
clear,  and  he  could  vividly  recall  the  way  in  which  all  discussions 
then  fell  away,  and  the  present,  living,  Eternal  Christ  was  just 
everything.  Yet  for  all  that  he  believed  that  the  publication 
of  tentative  speculations  concerning  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Christian  Church  had  lately  disturbed  simple  believers,  and  he 
wanted  to  put  himself  by  their  side,  and,  if  he  could  by  a  word,  to 
comfort  them.  We  read,  "  Ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous 
sad  whom  I  have  not  made  sad,"  and  it  was  on  the  side  of  those 
sad  that  he  would  like  to  speak.  If  the  Resolution  would  comfort 
them,  then  whatever  his  own  general  views  on  doctrinal  resolutions 
might  be,  by  all  means  let  the  House  accept  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's 
invitation  to  pass  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  should  be  sorry  that  the  mere  fact  of  having 
a  discussion  in  the  House  should  seem  to  add  a  false  weight  to  the 
Cambridge  Conference,  which  of  course  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
University,  and  gained  no  authority  from  the  University.  The 
Conference  had  been  referred  to  in  both  the  representations  made  to 
the  House,  and  it  would  be  affectation  to  leave  it  out  of  account ; 
but  he  would  prefer  to  think  that  it  only  incidentally  came  into 
their  purview,  and  that  now,  as  always,  their  defence  of  the  faith 
had  a  much  larger  and  more  general  scope. 

He  would  venture  to  make  three  remarks  on  the  Conference. 
First,  he  believed  that  it  was  a  thoroughly  reverent  discussion,  and 
that  when  people  were  deploring  what  was  asserted  hi  the  papers 
read,  they  ought  also  to  remember  what  was  definitely  excluded. 
Secondly,  the  discussion  was  of  a  tentative  character,  and  if  it 
had  been  merely  carried  on  among  friends  meeting  round  the  fire 
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only  good  could  have  come  of  it.  He  was  thankful,  too,  like  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  for  some  aspects  of  thought  that  had  been 
brought  out  by  suggestive  remarks.  But  as  the  second  clause  of 
the  Resolution  said,  it  was  the  publication  of  such  tentative  specula 
tions  that  needed  caution.  Although  they  really  carried  just  as 
much  weight  as  belonged  to  the  arguments  of  able  thinkers,  they 
might  appear  to  less  educated  people  to  carry  some  general  authority. 
People  read  hastily  to-day  and  satisfied  themselves  with  fragmentary 
statements  without  taking  any  pains  to  grasp  the  subject  as  a 
whole  and  its  placing  or  its  background.  On  every  topic  people 
were  ready  to  consider  that  the  first  whisper  that  was  uttered  was 
conclusive.  Let  them  remember  the  number  of  cures  for  cancer 
which  the  newspapers  would  lead  people  to  think  had  been  secured 
when  not  much  more  than  investigation  of  the  problem  had  been 
undertaken.  Moreover,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Conference 
was  held  in  August  at  a  time  when  newspapers  had  less  to  report 
and  were  at  a  loss  for  head  lines,  and  head  lines  often  overstated 
the  case.  The  Creed  was  not  a  holiday  subject  to  reach  idle  readers 
in  scraps  of  reports  of  discussions ;  it  demanded  the  deepest  thought 
of  the  serious  student.  Possibly  as  well  as  the  uninformed  those 
who  joined  in  the  Conference  over-estimated  their  immediate 
theological  output,  and  forgot  that  the  ideas  which  they  were  putting 
forward  would  have  to  find  their  level  among  the  opinions  of  the 
great  masters  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  past  and  the  present. 
But,  with  all  respect,  that  was  not  to  say  that  some  bold  thinkers 
had  not  much  to  teach  all,  especially  when  their  work  was  construc 
tive,  even  if  it  would  not  be  sure  and  stable  and  final  before  it  was 
built  or  re-built  upon  the  secure  foundation  of  the  Creed.  "  Light 
and  learning  "  were  words  very  near  to  his  heart.  He  too  in  a 
humble  way  professed  to  be  a  student.  Beyond  all  things  he  should 
be  sorry  if  it  was  thought  that  he  had  no  imagination  and  could 
not  look  forward.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  a  second  Lot's  wife,  fixed 
and  rigid,  crystallised  in  her  retrospect.  It  was  important  at  the 
present  time  to  stimulate  reverent  enquiry  in  regard  to  the  full 
meaning  and  clear  expression  of  their  Creed,  and  he  fully  recognised 
the  gains  that  had  come  to  the  Church  thereby,  for  their  faith  was 
not  only  for  glorious  memory  but  for  life,  present  life  with  its  present 
calls  and  claims.  They  believed  that  their  faith  as  stated  in  the 
old  Creed  was  equal  to  the  expanding  needs  of  every  age  if  only 
that  age  would  investigate,  and  interpret,  and  use  the  Creed  for 
itself  without  changing  its  force  and  meaning.  The  old  words 
were  still  true  and  living,  and  full  of  power,  because  the  facts  to 
which  they  testified  were  true  and  living.  Clearly,  above  all  things, 
those  words  testified  to  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  the  Effulgence  of 
His  glory,  the  Impress  of  His  Substance,  Himself  God  and  Man, 
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the  Virgin's  Son.  He  did  not  defend  the  Creed  as  an  interesting 
monument,  but  as  bringing  men  to  God,  and  God  to  men  in  every 
generation.  And,  indeed,  in  these  days  we  needed  to  hold  close 
to  the  Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  Man,  for  help.  "  We  cannot,"  said 
Bishop  Westcott,  "  be  contented  to  repeat  with  indolent  assent  a 
traditional  confession.  We  lose  more  than  we  know  because  we 
do  not  habitually  meditate  on  the  grandeur  of  our  creed." 

The  Resolution  spoke  of  responsible  teachers  in  the  Church, 
and  here  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  Petition 
which  had  been  read  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  that  morning.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  it  was  thought  that  the  considerations  urged 
in  the  Petition  were  wholly  new  to  the  House.  He  thought  that 
it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  those  who  signed  the  Petition  on 
hearing  that  the  Resolution  had  been  passed  said :  "  The  case 
would  have  been  very  different  if  the  bishops  had  had  time  to 
consider  and  review  our  arguments,  which  of  course  was  impossible 
when  the  Petition  was  only  read  a  few  moments  before  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  moved  the  Resolution."  He  thought  that  many  of 
their  lordships  had  considered  the  arguments  that  had  been  urged, 
and  he  thought  that  he  himself  had  read  the  first  part  of  the  Petition, 
or  something  very  like  it,  in  print  previously.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  because  the  House  had  gone  on  with  the  debate 
without  having  a  week  or  two  to  think  over  the  terms  of  the  Petition 
presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  the  arguments  raised  in  the 
Petition  had  not  been  considered.  He  thought  that  it  was  im 
portant  that  they  should  be  thus  clear  about  their  attitude  to  the 
Petition  which  had  come  into  their  hands  that  morning.  As  to 
responsible  teachers  of  the  Church  he  considered  that  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Church  spoke  under  the  terms  of  the  commission 
which  he  had  received  at  Ordination,  Institution,  etc.,  and  he  thought 
that  the  Declaration  of  Assent  carried  with  it  the  obligation  to 
teach  nothing  contradictory  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church. 
That  obligation  pursued  the  ordained  minister  all  through  his 
ministry  unless  he  rejected  it.  The  minister  could,  so  to  speak, 
think  aloud  among  his  friends,  but  that  was  a  different  thing  from 
teaching  his  speculations  and  immature  conclusions  as  a  minister 
of  the  Church.  One  could  put  no  limits  to  a  man's  speculations, 
but  that  was  not  the  point.  There  were  societies  all  over  the  world 
whose  members  conformed  to  the  rules.  A  man  need  not  join 
a  society,  but  if  he  joined  it,  it  was  understood  that  he  would  be 
guided  by  its  regulations.  A  man  was  not  at  liberty  to  omit  some 
rules  and  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  other  rules.  Moreover, 
even  though  of  God  Himself  we  could  only  know  just  so  much, 
however  little  it  might  be,  as  He  had  been  pleased  to  reveal,  yet 
the  sense  of  adorable  mystery  all  round  us,  while  it  limited  the 
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range,  did  not  involve  ambiguity  in  the  intention,  of  the  words 
about  God  and  Christ  used  hi  the  Creeds.  He  was  not  saying 
that  those  who  ignored  a  clause  of  the  Creed  or  explained  it  to 
their  own  satisfaction  as  signifying  something  different  from  its 
understood  meaning  were  dishonest.  He  only  urged  that  they 
had  misapprehended  their  own  position  as  holders  of  the  Church's 
commission.  He  thought  that  there  were  many  very  serious  mis 
apprehensions  to-day,  both  as  regards  theory  and  practice,  among 
those  who  had  made  the  declaration  required  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Here  was  no  question  of  ecclesiastical  niceties.  He 
was  rather  appealing  to  the  common  sense  which  directed  us  in 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  in  which  we  are  guided  by  plain 
lines,  and  not  by  ingenious  hypotheses  and  explanations. 

There  was  a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a  time  to  speak,  and  in 
practical  life  it  was  often  a  perplexity  to  know  when  to  do  the  one 
or  the  other.  He  could  advance  cogent  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  present  being  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  if  a  cry  of  distress  had 
not  been  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  House  they  might  have 
wisely  said  nothing,  and  might  have  left  all  that  was  faulty  in  the 
special  speculations  under  consideration  to  be  driven  off  the  field 
by  better  scholars  than  their  authors  in  the  way  that,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  had  reminded  the  House,  had  been  done  in  earlier 
generations.  But  when  such  an  appeal  as  the  one  before  them  had 
been  made,  they  were,  he  thought,  bound  to  respond  and  not  to 
seem  merely  to  look  on  as  spectators  while  the  learned  were  engaged 
in  conflict.  Let  scholars  think  and  debate.  They  were  called  to 
do  so,  and  the  hold  on  the  truth  as  set  out  in  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
so  strong  that  it  must  prevail,  but  that  did  not  justify  ignoring  in 
the  meantime  the  appeal.  They  could  not  just  answer  "  Wait 
and  see."  They  could  not  be  content,  as  it  were,  to  hold  the  faith 
in  suspense  while  others  were  thinking  and  conferring.  They  had 
a  duty  to  help,  to  strengthen,  to  stand  fast. 

In  viewing  the  case  very  carefully  he  was  rather  encouraged  by 
the  useful  declarations  of  the  past  than  deterred  by  admitted  mis 
takes  to  say  that  for  those  to  whom  a  great  commission  had  been 
entrusted,  and  to  whom  others  were  turning  for  help  and  guidance, 
the  present  was  a  time  at  which  to  speak  clearly,  calmly,  charitably, 
surely,  sincerely  and  firmly. 

THE    BISHOP    OP    LONDON. 

The  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  said  that  after  the  very  weighty  speeches 
which  had  been  made,  he  felt  that  his  own  contribution  to  the 
debate  should  not  be  long,  but  there  were  three  reasons  for  which 
he  specially  wished  to  support  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  Resolution. 
In  the  first  place  there  had  been  an  appeal  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  ignore.  He  confessed  that  he  had  thought,  and  had 
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spoken  to  the  effect,  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  question 
was  the  way  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Ely  had  for  so  long  dealt  with 
it,  namely,  by  patient  exposition  showing  the  falsity  of  this  or 
that  position  instead  of  mere  denunciation.  On  the  29th  September, 
within  a  few  days  of  the  September  number  of  the  Modern  Churchman 
being  published,  in  the  very  first  sermon  that  he  preached  in  London 
on  his  return  from  his  summer  holiday,  he  followed  the  line  adopted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  No  doubt  many  of  their  lordships  did  exactly 
the  same  from  end  to  end  of  their  dioceses  in  sermons  and  addresses. 
It  was  perfectly  plain  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  they  had  not 
succeeded,  by  the  method  of  argument  instead  of  denunciation, 
in  allaying  the  widespread  distress  which  prevailed  among  Church 
people.  Evidence  of  the  distress  had  come  before  him  again  and 
again,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
had  said,  it  was  felt  by  humble  and  quiet  people  who  hated  con 
troversy  and  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  it  at  all.  He  therefore 
thought  that  the  House  was  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  Gravamen 
sent  up  by  the  Lower  House,  but  he  felt  sure  that  the  clergy  who 
had  sent  it  up  must  agree  that  the  bishops  could  not  be  saying 
over  and  over  again  that  they  believed  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  As 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  said,  such  declarations  lost  their  force 
by  repetition,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  present  was  an  occasion 
when  the  bishops  ought  to  speak  out.  The  House  knew  what  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  thought  upon  the  question. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  request  of  the  Lower  House  which  made 
him  believe  that  the  Resolution  was  necessary.  He  had  noticed 
the  deleterious  effects  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  what  was 
called  the  "  silence  "  of  the  bishops,  and  he  feared  that  such  mis 
understanding  would  undermine  the  power  of  discipline.  He  had 
a  diocese  which  was,  in  many  ways,  very  difficult  to  control,  and 
not  one,  but  many,  of  the  clergy  had  said,  when  asked  not  to  introduce 
some  cherished  but  unauthorised  devotion :  "  Why  should  we  be 
always  the  ones  to  be  disciplined  ?  Why  should  you  not  exercise 
discipline  with  regard  to  the  Modernists  ?  "  "  We  may  believe  too 
much,  but  it  is  better  to  believe  too  much  than  to  believe  too  little, 
or  not  to  believe' at  all."  Then  again,  he  was  always  dealing  with 
young  men  from  the  time  that  they  left  school,  and  he  went  as 
often  as  he  could  to  the  Universities,  and  he  was  making  constant 
efforts  to  win  them  to  the  Faith,  but  his  fear  was  that  the  line  taken 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Churchman  in  the  preface  would  lead 
the  way  to  complete  scepticism  in  the  next  generation  about  the 
Person  of  Christ.  While  he  said  that,  he  acknowledged  that  on  all 
hands  it  was  said  that  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Churchman  was  a 
man  of  most  delightful  personality  and  deep  devotion,  who  exercised 
a  very  great  influence  upon  the  young  men  who  came  into  contact 
with  him  because  of  his  character. 
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He  found  in  the  book,  which  no  doubt  their  lordships  had  studied 
very  carefully,  several  things  with  which  he  entirely  agreed.  The 
Editor  began,  quite  rightly,  by  taking  credit  for  two  things.  One 
was  that  the  writers  had  tried  to  be  constructive  and  not  destructive. 
The  other  was  that  they  threw  over  Professor  Lake,  and  that  was 
a  most  notable  thing.  The  Conference  saw  where  some  of  the 
views  that  were  held  would  lead,  and  were  horrified  to  see  to  what 
lengths  some  had  gone.  The  preface  said  that  people  must  be  very 
careful,  in  quoting  passages  from  the  Bible,  to  remember  that 
different  passages  had  different  weight  of  authority,  and  that  there 
fore  they  must  be  quoted  in  the  light  of  the  best  modern  knowledge. 
With  that  their  lordships  would  all  agree.  The  Editor  then  claimed 
that  their  opponents  should  tell  them  why  they  were  wrong,  and  not 
merely  that  they  were  wrong,  and  should  judge  them  by  the  real 
papers,  and  not  by  newspaper  accounts  of  them,  and  that  truth 
must  be  followed  wherever  it  led.  With  all  those  things  every 
educated  man  must  wholly  agree.  The  argument  against  following 
the  truth  because  of  where  it  would  lead  was  a  bad  one. 

But  there  were  three  fallacies  in  the  preface  which,  he  thought, 
were  of  a  most  mischievous  character,  and  he  dreaded  very  much 
the  influence  of  such  teaching  on  the  future  generation.  It  was 
said  that  all  the  leaders  were  agreed  that  the  deity  of  Jesus  was 
to  be  seen  in  His  perfect  humanity,  and  that  perfect  humanity  was 
deity  under  certain  conditions.  Under  that,  to  his  mind,  there 
lay  a  great  fallacy.  It  was,  of  course,  absolutely  true  that  man 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  that  if  he  had  not  been  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  was  it  not  perfectly  true  to  say  that  no  incarnation 
would  have  been  possible  at  all ;  but  that  was  a  totally  different 
thing  from  arguing  as  the  preface  did.  The  tremendous  distinction 
between  God  and  man  was  blurred.  He  thought  that  the  English 
Church  Union  was  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  teaching  of 
the  book  denied  "  the  unique  and  distinctive  character  of  the  Being 
of  God."  The  blurring  of  the  distinction  between  God  and  man 
was  a  heresy  of  a  most  mischievous  character.  It  was  a  fallacy  to 
use  the  argument  that  because  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
therefore  there  was  little  difference  between  God  and  man. 

Coming  to  the  second  fallacy ;  it  was  of  course  true  that  God 
revealed  Himself  in  the  normal.  In  that  beautiful  book,  Divine 
Immanence,  by  Mr.  Illingworth,  we  read :  "  Every  sunset  is  a 
sacrament  of  peace,  and  every  sunrise  a  sacrament  of  hope,"  but 
it  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  therefore  He  did  not  reveal  Himself  in 
the  abnormal.  There  were  present  many  who  were  far  greater 
scholars  than  he  could  pretend  to  be  who  would  agree  that  if  the 
miracles  of  Christ  were  to  be  eliminated  from  the  Gospels,  the 
Gospels  must  be  re-written.  The  earliest  records  were  the  most 
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full  of  miracles.  There  was  a  very  striking  little  pamphlet  by 
Canon  Randolph  of  Ely,  The  Person  of  Christ  in  the  First  Three 
Gospels,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  assertions  of  our  Lord 
about  Himself  were  just  as  strong  in  their  implications  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  as  they  were  in  the  fourth.  Canon  Randolph 
said :  "  What  are  we  to  think  of  One  who  says  '  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away ! ' 
'  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'  '  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  I  never  knew  you.'  '  All  authority  has  been 
given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'  '  No  one  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the 
Son  ?  '  '  All  those  passages  occurred  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
It  was  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  because  God's  usual  method  was 
to  work  through  the  normal,  you  were  to  eliminate  and  call  im 
possible  His  wonderful  manifestation  through  the  abnormal. 

He  felt  most  anxious  of  all  about  the  third  fallacy.  The  fact 
that  blurring  the  distinction  between  man  and  God  led  to  pantheism 
was  alluded  to  but  was  not  met  at  all.  If  the  Son  of  God  was 
uncrowned  and  divested  of  all  His  miraculous  powers,  and  many 
of  His  sayings  were  emptied  of  what  was  understood  to  be  their 
full  significance,  how  was  the  coming  generation  to  be  expected 
to  believe  in  Him  at  all  ?  The  terrible  danger  that  he  saw  was 
that  when  the  young  men  of  the  future  read  such  claims  as  had 
been  made  by  Himself  and  tried  to  reconcile  them  with  a  non- 
miraculous  human  Christ,  they  would  turn  in  disgust  from  the 
impossible  attempt  to  reconcile  humility  and  sincerity  with  the 
character  of  One  who  ought  to  be  their  Leader,  and  their  King. 
With  regard  to  the  claims  of  our  Lord,  they  were  either  true,  or 
else  the  person  who  made  them  was  not  great,  and  not  divine. 
"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  He  ?  "  was  the  question 
asked  to-day,  and  the  question  that  would  be  asked  in  the  next 
generation,  and  there  would  be  no  alternative  then,  any  more  than 
there  really  was  at  the  present  time,  between  a  sceptical  and  even 
dishonouring  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  answer  of  the 
Catholic  Church  throughout  all  the  ages :  "  Thou  art  the  King 
of  Glory,  O  Christ.  Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father." 
He  feared  that  if  the  present  generation  took  away  one  crown  from 
Christ  all  crowns  would  be  taken  from  Him  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  followed  after. 

Further,  there  was  a  threat  or  warning  in  the  Introduction 
that  unless  there  was  acquiescence  in  Modernist  teaching  they 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  three  things,  namely,  achieving  reunion 
at  home,  building  up  a  Christian  civilisation  in  India  and  the  East, 
and  whining  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the  rising  generation.  He  looked 
back  on  two  years  of  conference  with  the  Wesleyans,  and  he  was 
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free  to  say  that  the  one  certain  obstacle  to  any  re-union  with  them 
at  all  would  have  been  to  profess  himself  a  Modernist,  and  take 
the  view  of  the  Modern  Churchman  with  reference  to  the  person 
of  our  Lord.  The  Wesleyans  whom  he  had  met  had  the  most 
orthodox  devotion  to  our  Lord  as  God  and  man,  and  there  could 
not  be  re-union  if  Modernist  views  were  held.  Then  what  about 
re-union  with  the  Greek  Church  or  the  Roman  Church  ?  He 
ventured  to  say  that  the  chance  of  re-union  with  those  Churches 
would  be  wrecked  if  in  any  way  the  teaching  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  given  up.  How  we  were  going  to  better  build  up  the  civilisa 
tion  of  India  and  the  East  if  we  reduced  the  Christian  faith  to  what 
the  Lambeth  Conference  called  "  a  nerveless  altruism,"  he  did 
not  know. 

As  for  the  rising  generation,  the  candidates  from  Ripon  Hall 
joined  with  the  candidates  from  other  colleges  in  entirely  repudiating 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  editor.  He  (the  Bishop  of  London) 
asked  them  what  their  views  were,  and  naturally  had  to  find  them 
out  before  he  ordained  them.  If  it  was  right  that  in  order  to  win 
the  men  of  the  younger  generation  Modernist  views  must  be  adopted, 
it  was  a  striking  thing  that  the  men  at  Ripon  Hall,  who  had  the 
greatest  reverence  for  their  Principal,  did  not  hold  them.  He 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  formally  condemn  a  mere 
collection  of  essays,  but  he  felt  with  regard  to  some  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  book  that  they  were  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
He  was  all  for  freedom  and  investigation,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
say  an  uncharitable  word  about  the  writers  of  the  essays,  a  few 
of  which  were  beautiful,  but  they  were  bound,  as  bishops,  to  keep 
the  faith  whole  and  undefiled,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
generation,  but  for  the  sake  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

THE    BISHOP    OP    ELY. 

The  BISHOP  OF  ELY  said  that,  long  before  the  Gravamen  and  the 
Memorial  of  the  English  Church  Union  saw  the  light,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  House  had  already  been  made  profoundly  anxious 
by  their  study  of  the  Report  ot  the  Girton  Conference.  That  anxiety 
by  no  means  originated  with  those  documents. 

There  were  two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  position — the 
method  of  argument  and  the  method  of  authority.  With  regard 
to  the  method  of  argument,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  common 
honesty's  sake  that  those  who  believed  the  Nicene  Creed  should 
answer  argument  by  argument.  He  could  not  sufficiently  express 
his  deep  sense  of  the  duty  which  lay  upon  the  Church  in  that  respect. 
But  obviously  it  required  some  special  training  to  use  the  method 
of  argument,  and  it  required  time.  They  could  not  hurry  over  the 
argumentative  treatment  of  matters  of  faith  and  their  bases.  All 
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bishops  had  not  these  pre-requisites.  They  were  not  men  of  leisure. 
And  therefore  the  argumentative  or  theological  treatment  of  these 
matters  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  the  work  of  bishops  as  such; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  authority,  he  would  explain  his 
personal  view  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  authority  "  in  that 
context  and  in  relation  to  the  work  which  they  were  trying  to  do 
to-day.  Bishops  did  not  claim  infallibility  or  immunity  from 
error.  They  did  not  claim,  except  when  acting  judicially  according 
to  judicial  forms,  to  make  a  judicial  pronouncement.  But  as  men 
realising  the  gravity  of  their  office,  and  speaking  because  they 
believed  that  they  were  bound  to  speak,  they  deliberately  made  a 
solemn  responsible  statement  as  to  what  in  their  judgment  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  they  added  warning  and  advice.  They 
were  not  the  oracles  of  their  brethren,  clerical  or  lay ;  but  he  ventured 
to  say  that  they  were  their  responsible  counsellors  as  those  who  had 
been  called  upon  at  least  to  endeavour  to  be  "  Fathers  in  God." 

He  would  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  immediate  subject  and  give 
utterance  to  a  truism.  He  thought  that  all  would  admit  that  we 
were  passing  through  a  time,  in  quite  a  peculiar  sense,  of  questioning 
and  unrest.  Questions  were  asked  on  every  hand  by  sober  Christian 
people  which  were  not  asked  when  he  was  ordained.  It  was  partly 
the  outcome  of  unsettlement  consequent  on  the  War;  but  the 
causes,  in  truth,  lay  much  deeper,  and  went  much  further  back. 
The  attitude  of  all  thinking  Christians  towards  the  Bible  had  been 
changed,  and  he  would  dare  to  say  that  the  change  was  for  good, 
since  Bishop  Pearson  wrote  on  the  Creed;  since  Bishop  Harold 
Browne  wrote  on  the  39  Articles ;  even,  he  believed,  since  his  brother 
on  his  right  (the. Bishop  of  Gloucester)  wrote  his  classic  on  the  same 
subject.  On  specific  subjects  of  criticism  it  was  at  least  true  that 
opinion  was  very  far  from  being  settled.  He  had  in  mind  in 
particular  the  question  of  the  4th  Gospel.  The  Johannine  author 
ship  of  that  Gospel  was  now  widely  questioned.  Personally  he 
believed  that  it  was  wrongly  questioned;  and  he  looked  for  a  re 
action  of  critical  opinion  on  the  subject.  His  own  belief  was  that 
the  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  Johannine  authorship  by  Lightfoot 
and  Westcott  was  strangely  forgotten.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  first-class  arguments  which  appealed  to  common  sense  were 
overlooked,  and  that  a  disproportionate  weight  was  attached  to 
second  and  third  class  arguments  of  a  more  trivial  character.  That 
was  his  own  opinion.  But  he  was  bound  to  recognise  that  the 
Johannine  authorship  was  questioned  by  able  and  trustworthy 
scholars.  He  believed  that  it  was  entirely  unfair  to  say  that  this 
position  was  due  to  doctrinal  looseness  or  unsoundness.  Dr.  Stanton 
at  the  close  of  his  great  work,  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents, 
said :  "  For  the  4th  Gospel  we  have  been  led  to  claim  a  high  degree 
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of  importance  as  a  historical  witness  to  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Jesus,  though  not  that  which  would  arise  from  its  being  actually  com 
posed  by  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee"  Dr.  Stanton's  orthodoxy  was 
above  suspicion. 

Turning  to  another  point  connected  with  the  same  Gospel,  he 
supposed  that  until  quite  recently  most  people  regarded  the  dis 
courses  in  the  4th  Gospel  as  containing  virtually  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Christ.  There  were  few  now,  he  thought,  who  did  not 
recognise  at  least  in  some  degree  the  subjective  element  in  those 
discourses.  If  they  upheld  the  Johannine  authorship,  they  must 
at  least  allow  that  in  the  discourses  remembrance  was  moulded 
by  long  and  devout  meditation.  They  could  not  maintain  that  the 
great  theological  texts  were  the  direct  and  immediate  utterances 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  bound 
to  take  account  of  doubts,  and  even  of  denials,  as  to  the  4th  Gospel, 
though  in  some  of  them  he  personally  did  not  share.  The  position 
of  reasonable  criticism  as  to  the  4th  Gospel  could  not  but  affect 
discussions  on  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  the  Person 
of  Christ. 

There  were  other  problems  demanding  consideration  which  did 
not  exist  a  few  years  ago,  for  example,  the  questions  of  psychology 
alluded  to  in  the  Resolution ;  and  these  problems  heeded  careful 
investigation.  He  was  far  from  saying  that  questions  might  not 
be  asked  to  which  no  final,  definite,  conclusive  reply  could  at  once 
be  given.  Round  many  central  beliefs  in  matters  of  deepest  mystery 
there  was  a  margin  of  uncertainty  where  judgment  must,  for  the 
present,  be  suspended.  Patience  and  enquiry  were  needed.  At 
such  a  time,  then,  as  the  present  they  ought  not  to  be  extreme  to 
mark  what  might  be  said  amiss  by  a  brother  who  was  struggling 
with  the  problems  if,  incidentally,  he  transgressed  legitimate  limits 
of  liberty,  if  here  and  there  he  used  an  incautious  phrase. 

He  had  tried  to  express  that  side  of  the  matter  clearly  and 
strongly,  because  he  thought  that  without  an  honest  acknowledgment 
of  it  they  could  not  form  a  just  judgment  as  to  present  controversies. 

But  they  had  here  and  now  to  deal  with  a  situation  in  which 
he  noted  two  characteristics.  First  they  were  not  considering  a 
book  or  an  article  by  an  individual  writer  speaking  solely  on  his 
own  responsibility.  The  papers  were  the  formal  and  considered 
utterances  of  responsible  men  conferring  under  the  aegis  of  an 
organised  Society.  Secondly,  a  more  important  point  was  that 
some  of  the  utterances  touched  not  the  outworks  but  the  very 
citadel  of  the  faith  as  held  and  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  expression  (he  was  not  contending  about 
words)  but  of  substance  as  to  very  fundamental  teaching  about 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Now  the  Church  was  intellectually  and  spiritually  bound  to 
make  up  its  mind  definitely  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  Was  He 
a  creature,  a  uniquely  good  and  wise  man,  but  a  creature  ?  Or 
was  He  God  ?  God  gave  man  the  power  to  know  Him,  to  pray 
to  Him,  to  hold  communion  with  Him.  He  created  him  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  old  story  in  Genesis)  in  His  image,  and  after 
His  likeness.  These  were  the  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  the  creature. 
But  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator  there  was  an  infinite 
gulf.  Of  course  the  answer  to  the  question  could  not  be  an  in 
tellectually  coercive  demonstration ;  ultimately  it  was  a  matter 
of  faith.  The  answer  was  given  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  He  believed 
that  the  substance  of  the  answer  was  quite  independent  of 
any  system  of  ancient  philosophy.  Take  the  great  words  Qebv 
u\r)6ivbv  e/c  Beov  d\.tjdivov — "  Very  God  of  very  God."  There  was 
no  suspicion  of  any  technical  phraseology  in  them.  And  they  affirmed 
absolutely  the  pre-existence  and  the  deity  of  our  blessed  Lord  in 
the  very  fullest  sense. 

The  positions  taken  up  in  some  of  the  papers  (and  he  earnestly 
desired  not  to  overstate  the  matter)  seemed  to  question  or  to  deny 
the  proper  deity  and  the  pre-existence  of  our  Lord,  and,  in  conse 
quence,  did  away  with  the  Incarnation.  He  would  lay  stress  on 
the  word  "  seemed "  because,  as  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  had 
pointed  out,  the  language  and  the  thought  in  some  of  the  papers 
were  certainly  lacking  in  lucidity.  It  seemed  that  in  the  place  of 
the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  and  the  true  deity  of 
our  Lord  some  of  the  papers  suggested  an  adoptionist  theology. 
They  seemed  to  say  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  true  and  perfect 
man,  a  true  and  perfect  revealer  of  God,  and  that  through  and 
because  of  His  perfect  humanity  and  His  perfect  power  of  divine 
revelation,  divinity  was  accorded  to  Him — not  an  essential,  but, 
so  to  speak,  an  honorific  divinity.  Our  Lord  seemed  to  be  represented 
as  God,  not  essentially,  but  by  adoption.  That  position,  which 
at  least  seemed  to  be  regarded  in  some  of  the  papers  as  permissible, 
was  in  direct  and  absolute  contradiction  to  the  ffebv  dXrjQivbv  etc 
0eov  d\r)0ivov  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  position  being  taken  up  were,  without 
question,  of  far-reaching  consequence  and  of  extreme  gravity. 
Some  of  these  consequences  had  been  already  noted.  He  would 
call  attention  to  this  one.  The  acceptance  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  a  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  taking  its  place  in 
Christendom  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  truth  of 
that  assertion  was,  he  thought,  seen  again  and  again  in  the  negotia 
tions  with  the  great  Eastern  Churches,  and  it  entered  into  the 
question  of  the  hope  of  the  re-union  of  the  different  Churches  of 
Christendom.  If  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  acquiesced 
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and  allowed  responsible  teachers  of  the  Church  to  regard  as  open 
questions  the  teaching  of  the  Creed  on  the  central  fundamental 
Articles,  then  the  credentials  which  the  Church  of  England  offered 
to  Christendom  became  fraudulent  and  delusive ;  and  the  position 
of  the  English  Church  as  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  was 
imperilled.  The  Resolution,  which  he  most  heartily  supported, 
was  in  fact  an  appeal  to  conscience.  Ultimately  the  matter  was 
one  of  simple  and  fundamental  morality.  With  his  whole  soul  he 
joined  in  this  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  his  brethren,  the 
responsible  teachers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

THE    BISHOP    OP    EXETER. 

The  BISHOP  OF  EXETER  said  that  the  very  learned  speeches 
of  the  Bishops  of  Gloucester,  Norwich  and  Ely  had  dealt  with  the 
subject  so  strikingly  that  he  should,  for  many  reasons,  have  been 
unwilling  to  intrude  in  the  debate,  but  there  were  two  points  which 
he  would  like  to  put  before  the  House.  In  the  first  place  he  con 
fessed  that  he  was  one  who  came  into  the  room  holding  rather 
stronger  opinions  than  were  represented  by  the  Resolution.  He 
had  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  careful  analysis  of  the  book, 
and  that  a  Committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
passages  which  were  found  to  be  against  the  formularies  of  the 
Church.  He  quite  saw  the  extreme  danger  of  condemning  certain 
passages  in  the  book ;  on  the  other  hand  he  saw  great  difficulty 
in  condemning  the  whole  book,  because  several  of  the  papers  in  it 
were  very  helpful  indeed  and  could  in  no  sense  be  thought  to  be 
deserving  of  condemnation.  He  had  been  convinced  by  the  mag 
nificent  speeches  he  had  listened  to,  especially  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  that  the  course  recommended  to  their  lordships 
was  a  wise  and  prudent  one,  namely,  the  assertion  that  the  bishops 
in  no  way  sympathised  with  teaching  which  throws  doubt  upon 
the  true  Godhead  of  the  Saviour.  He  agreed  that  condemnation 
of  the  book  should  not  be  undertaken  by  authority,  but  should 
be  accomplished  by  argument,  and  they  must  give  an  opportunity 
to  those  who  represented  the  other  side  to  answer  the  case  made 
against  them. 

A  point  to  which  he  particularly  wanted  to  call  attention  was 
that  there  were  two  separate  and  distinct  issues  before  the  House ; 
one  was  whether  the  book  was  right  or  wrong,  and  the  other  was 
whether  it  conformed  to  a  certain  standard  of  faith.  If  the  clergymen 
concerned  had  signed  no  declaration,  that  issue  would  not  have 
been  in  point.  Their  writings  would  then  have  been  considered 
on  their  merits  to  see  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong.  But 
they  had  signed  a  declaration,  and  their  lordships  were  no  longer 
called  upon  to  consider  whether  the  writings  were  right  or  wrong. 
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The  point  that  was,  or  should  be,  before  their  lordships,  was  whether 
the  writers  had  conformed  to  a  standard  to  which  they  had  agreed 
to  conform.  No  man  had  a  right  to  agree  to  a  certain  standard 
and  then  write  against  it.  To  his  mind  that  was  a  very  important 
point,  because  it  touched  not  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church, 
but  the  ethical  position,  and  through  the  ethical  position  of  the 
Church  the  ethical  position  of  Society.  At  present  we  saw  all 
round  us  a  world  that  was  very  sick  and  ill,  and  many  were  very 
despondent  with  regard  to  those  most  difficult  questions  which 
lay  ahead.  Now  nearly  all  those  questions  had  their  root  in  some 
ethical  point.  Treaties  were  not  kept,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
making  them.  Promises  were  of  no  value,  declarations  were  worth 
less.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  world  was  crumbling 
because  men  did  not  tell  the  truth.  The  bishops  could  not  afford, 
at  such  a  time,  to  be  careless  about  any  solemn  promise.  They 
stood  as  examples  to  Christ's  flock  and  he  would  lay  great  stress 
on  that  fact.  A  man  might  very  well  say :  "I  think  that  thought 
should  be  free,  and  I  cannot  and  will  not  accept  the  trammels  of 
your  Established  Church.  I  hold  that  the  Church  should  be  dis 
established  and  disendowed.  I  hold  that  I  have  the  right  to  set 
up,  where  I  like,  a  free  Church,  and  to  teach  what  I  think  right." 
Such  a  man  would  be  acting  perfectly  honourably,  and  to  hinder 
his  work  would  be  a  great  wrong.  But  if  a  man  said  :  "  I  will  ignore 
the  promise  that  I  have  made  because  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
do  not  conform  to  my  idea  of  truth  as  revealed  by  modern  research," 
the  matter  was  a  very  different  one.  After  all,  they  were  ordinary 
men  with  the  ordinary  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  not  speaking 
as  theologians,  they  would  say  that  what  a  man  promised  to  do 
he  should  stand  by.  If  a  Motion  was  before  their  lordships  saying 
that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  were  too  narrow,  however  much 
he  might  disagree  with  it,  he  should  never  feel  a  desire  to  criticise 
those  who  proposed  it ;  because  they  had  a  right  to  their  opinions 
just  as  others  had.  He  felt  that  society  could  not  hold  together 
unless  promises  had  some  value ;  he  also  felt  that  condemnation 
was  a  very  responsible  matter.  He  felt  great  difficulty  in  con 
demning  the  series  of  articles  with  which  they  had  been  dealing. 
As  he  had  said,  he  came  into  the  room  thinking  that  the  book  ought 
to  be  examined  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  he  would  have  been 
quite  prepared  to  vote  for  a  Committee  to  examine  it  in  that  way, 
and  to  see  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  book  against  the 
promises  that  they  all  had  made,  but  he  was  now  convinced  that 
that  was  not  the  right  course.  He  was  entirely  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  wiser  not  to  judge  the  book,  but  merely  to  express  their 
own  perfect  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  to  utter  a  warning  against 
any  rash  assertions  which  might  be  misjudged.  The  danger  of 
being  misunderstood  was  very  great.  In  one  of  the  papers  there 
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was  a  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the  present  time.  Well,  there 
were  various  philosophies  of  the  present  time.  The  philosophy 
of  the  common  man,  the  ordinary  person,  was  quite  simple.  Either 
Jesus  was  God,  or  He  was  not.  He  thought  that  quite  apart  from 
whether  a  statement  could  be  met  by  argument  or  not,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  had  said  it  should  not  be  made  if  it  was  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  because  it  might  weaken  a  man's  faith.  People 
who  held  positions  of  prominence  should  be  very  careful  not  to  use 
words  which  were  open  to  misinterpretation. 

A  point  which  he  thought  was  a  very  real  one  was  that  the 
position  was  a  warning  against  the  danger  of  the  party  system 
which  was  invading  the  Church.  Why  should  a  man  always  have 
a  label  on  his  back  ?  A  man's  arguments  were  just  as  good  whether 
they  were  put  forward  at  a  Modernist  Conference  or  an  Anglo- 
Catholic  Conference,  or  whether  they  were  merely  put  forward 
under  his  own  name.  If  a  thmg_was_true,  it  could  be  proved  by 
arguingnt.  Truth  did  not  need  a  party  name  to  .commend  it.  The 
danger  of  a  party  statement  was  that  it  immediately  provoked  the 
opposite  party  to  make  an  assertion  on  the  other  side.  He  thought 
/  that  the  Modernist  Conference  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
( Anglo-Catholic  Conference.  To  tell  men  that  they  must  belong 
to  one  party  or  another  tended  to  make  them  extreme.  If  men 
were  right,  they  needed  no  party  to  help  them ;  if  they  were  wrong, 
the  fact  that  their  statements  were  commended  by  a  party  simply 
made  the  evil  that  they  did  much  greater.  A  man  liked,  he 
believed,  to  be  thought  to  be  on  the  Modernist  side ;  it  flattered 
his  vanity.  There  was  a  distinct  terror  of  the  word  "  obscurantist," 
but  a  man  should  not  really  care  whether  he  was  called  a  Modernist, 
or  whether  he  was  called  an  obscurantist.  He  should  say  to  himself : 
"  Do  I  really  seek  to  understand  the  truth  ?  The  name  that  is 
given  to  me  is  of  very  little  importance."  They  saw  the  party 
system  increasing  in  the  Church,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  a 
lamentable  thing. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  great  scholar  like  those  bishops  who 
had  addressed  the  House,  but  he  would  like  to  put  before  the  House 
a  point  that  he  thought  was  very  much  missed  at  the  present  time, 
namely,  that  a  prophet  must  be  judged  by  a  prophet,  just  as  an 
artist  judged  an  artist.  A  picture  by  Raphae.1,  a  work  by  Michael 
Angelo,  was  understood  by  those  who  had  artistic  sympathies 
and  training,  and  they  could  make  a  better  judgment  of  the  picture 
than  others  could.  He  did  not  agree  that  modern  research  was 
the  only  instrument  by  which  they  should  study  the  ancient  books. 
If  there  was  no  prophetic  gift  at  the  present  time,  if  this  was  a 
dark  world  without  guidance,  it  was  hard  to  believe  in  the  goodness 
of  God.  If  the  Spirit  which  dictated  the  original  writings  still 
lived,  that  Spirit  through  certain  men  would  still  help  and  guide 
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us.  The  men  through  whom  it  worked  might  be  men  of  great 
erudition,  or  very  simple  men.  He  should  value  very  much  the 
opinion  of  that  poor  old  woman  to  whom  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
referred  who  thought  of  our  Saviour  in  a  simple  way,  because  the 
living  Spirit  might  be  granting  her  light  which  was  not  granted 
to  the  most  learned  in  the  land.  Learning  had  its  place,  and 
knowledge  had  its  place,  but  if  the  world  was  only  to  advance  by 
learning  and  knowledge  it  would  never  advance.  There  was  a 
greater  and  rribre  mysterious  power  and  if  that  greater  and  more 
mysterious  power  was  left  out  of  sight,  and  if  men  spoke  as  if  merely 
by  research  and  knowledge  they  could  hope  to  settle  the  most 
profound  subjects,  surely  they  would  be  making  a  tremendous 
mistake.  God  had  given  guidance,  and  that  guidance  would  not 
be  taken  away  as  long  as  they  were  humble  and  prayerful. 

THE    BISHOP     OF     OXFORD. 

The  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD  said  that  he  was  not  very  willing  to 
intervene  in  the  debate,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  take  up  much 
of  their  lordships'  time,  but  as  he  had  presented  the  memorial, 
and  also  as  he  intended  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  Resolution  that 
had  been  proposed,  he  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  some  of 
the  clauses  in  the  Resolution  to  which  attention  had  not  been  at 
present  called,  and  which  appealed  to  him  as  valuable,  and  he 
hoped  would  be  fruitful  of  good.  Might  he  follow  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  in  saying  that  he  hoped  very  much  indeed  that  he  should 
always  remember  the  vow  that  he  made  on  the  day  of  his  consecra 
tion  that  he  would  be  "  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish 
and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to 
God's  Word."  He  had  to  remind  himself  that  before  he  was  called 
to  engage  in  this  task,  to  him  not  very  congenial,  but  to  some  people 
somewhat  exhilarating,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Church  to  hear 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  and  to  take  counsel  with  him.  That  great 
champion  of  the  Faith  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  doing  his 
best  to  purge  and  refine  the  Faith.  No  doubt  he  was  very  often 
misunderstood  by  others,  and  was  very  often  tempted  to  misunder 
stand  others.  At  the  end  of  his  long  labours  and  his  zealous  life 
he  said  that  a  bishop  must  be  eVteiK^v  and  a/ier^o<? ;  he  must 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  sweet  reasonableness,  and  be  uncontentious. 
What  was  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  ?  He  would  say  that  it  meant 
attributing  to  other  people  right  motives,  trying  to  understand 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  acted,  and  giving  things  their 
true  proportions.  Now  at  the  Conference  there  were  a  number 
of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  who  did  not  meet  in  1921  only, 
but  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  year  by  year  for  mutual 
consultation  to  consider  important  questions  of  faith,  and  to  try 
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to  help  one  another  to  clear  their  ideas.  Last  year,  after  very 
careful  thought,  the  Conference  had  decided  to  consider  this  par 
ticular  subject  of  the  Conference  because  the  members  of  it,  like 
many  others,  had  been  much  exercised  in  mind  as  to  why  it  was 
that  the  presentment  of  the  Christian  Faith  by  the  Church  seemed 
to  be  so  ineffective,  and  so  unconvincing  to  a  large  number  of 
people.  One  section  of  Church  workers  would  say  that  it  was 
because  the  Church  did  not  present  the  full  discipline  and  the  full 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  while  the  band  of  earnest  and 
thoughtful  men  at  the  Cambridge  Conference  said  that  it  was 
because  ideas  were  presented  which  were  not  consistent  with  the 
thought  and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  were  not  intelligible,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  need  of  some  kind  of  re-statement  if  they 
were  to  be  made  convincing.  The  obvious  motive  was  to  make 
people  more  Christian,  and  to  make  the  Christian  attitude  towards 
life  and  Christian  values  more  real  in  assisting  in  dominating  the 
reconstruction  of  a  distracted  and  distressed  world.  He  certainly 
thought  that  they  could  not  speak  of  the  series  of  papers  which 
had  at  the  back  of  them  such  a  motive  as  he  had  described  as  a 
challenge  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  He  could  only  look 
at  it  as  a  series  of  papers  presented  to  a  conference  the  motive  of 
which  was  what  he  had  stated,  the  Conference  itself  being  con 
ducted,  as  he  understood,  in  a  specially  reverent  and  devotional 
spirit.  If  the  series  of  papers  had  been  a  manifesto  (and  he  did  not 
think  it  was)  a  debate  and  a  Resolution  passed  by  Convocation 
were  not  the  right  way  to  deal  with  it.  The  Resolution  said  in 
effect :  "  By  all  means  pursue  your  enquiry  fully.  We  as  bishops 
do  not  object  to  enquiry.  We  know  the  truths  of  which  we  are 
the  guardians  are  fundamental  and  eternal  truths,  and  enquiry, 
if  reverent,  and  conducted  in  the  right  spirit,  will  only  elicit  the 
greater  fulness  of  those  truths.  Make  quite  sure  when  you  arrive 
at  your  conclusions  that  you  can  shew  that  your  presentment  of 
the  Christian  Faith  will  be  better  than  the  existing  presentment 
of  it,  and  will  meet  better  the  needs  of  this  generation  and  of  sub 
sequent  generations."  As  things  were,  the  Conference  had  rendered 
itself  liable  to  being  completely  misunderstood.  The  subjects 
were  dealt  with  in  a  reverent  and  tentative  way,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  fragments  of  what  took  place  at  the  Conference  were  published 
in  the  daily  Press,  and  became  the  subject  of  comment  long  before 
the  papers  themselves  were  available  for  reference.  The  Resolution 
therefore  said :  "  When  you  hold  a  conference  in  the  future,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  publish  prematurely  to  the  world  at  large 
opinions  which  are  merely  tentative,  and  which  are  not  really  meant 
to  be  a  final  statement." 

He   would   also   be   inclined   to    say   to   the   members   of  the 
Conference :     "  You    have    given    the    impression    that    this    is    a 
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manifesto,  and  not  merely  a  series  of  papers,  because  there  is  a 
somewhat  unfortunate  introduction  which  seems  as  if  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  summary  of  the  series."  He  would  like  to  ask  whether 
the  Preface  had  been  submitted  to  the  writers  of  the  papers,  so 
that  they  might  consider  whether  it  adequately  represented  the 
spirit  of  the  Conference,  and  also  correctly  represented  what  the 
writers  of  the  papers  themselves  intended  to  convey. 

THE    BISHOP    OP    WINCHESTER. 

The  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER  said  that  he  confessed  that  he  had 
looked  forward  to  the  debate  with  considerable  apprehension,  and 
had  feared  the  duty  of  taking  part  in  it,  and  after  the  weighty 
and  dignified  speeches  which  had  been  made,  that  fear  had  in  one 
respect  been  increased.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  character  of  the 
Resolution  and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  proposed,  a  very  great 
deal  of  his  apprehension  had  been  removed.  He  could  not  help 
hoping  that  what  had  been  said  in  that  House  would,  so  far  as  it 
reached  the  outer  world,  do  something  for  peace,  for  charity,  and 
for  mutual  understanding,  as  well  as  being  a  firm  defence  of  what, 
as  had  just  been  said,  they  believed  to  be  fundamental  to  the  Faith. 
He  supposed  that  they  should  all  shrink  from  pronouncements 
upon  such  matters  as  that  before  the  House.  Pronouncements  had 
had  a  chequered  history.  Sometimes  they  had  lent  themselves  to 
misuse,  and  sometimes  they  had  embittered  feeling,  and  he  owned 
to  having  hoped,  at  one  time,  that  it  might  not  be  found  necessary 
to  make  anything  that  could  be  called  a  pronouncement ;  but 
now,  on  further  reflection,  he  was  entirely  convinced  that  it  would 
have  been  wrong  for  the  bishops  to  pass  by  what  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  without  giving  it  some  kind  of  notice.  He  believed 
that  such  notice  would  make  for  good.  As  Englishmen  and  as 
English  churchmen  they  all  took  an  honest  pride  in  freedom  of 
speech,  and  if  there  was  one  occasion  more  than  another  where  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  of  speech  might  be  rightly  claimed  and 
exercised,  it  was  a  conference  where  men  came  together  to  consult, 
to  discuss  and  to  exchange  views.  With  regard  to  the  particular 
Conference  under  consideration,  he  gathered  that  if  they  had  the 
whole  facts  before  them  as  to  what  happened,  and  how  it  happened, 
what  was  spoken  and  how  it  was  spoken,  they  would  find,  not 
indeed  that  they  were  entirely  satisfied — far  from  that — but  that 
it  was  a  conference  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  men  who 
were  engaged  in  a  common  quest  had  not  been  afraid  to  say  things 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  they  might  have  reserved. 

If  he  differed  from  any  word  in  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  speech, 
perhaps  it  was  the  word  "  caution."  That  word  was  regarded  as  a 
typically  episcopal  word,  and  people  were  always  speaking  as  if 
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the  bishops  had  nothing  more  to  say  than  "  Pray  be  cautious." 
He  thought  that  some  of  the  matters  which  had  been  dealt  with 
at  the  Conference  required  to  be  spoken  about  with  other  qualities 
than  that  of  caution. 

He  thought  that  some  reply  was  due  to  those  who  had  approached 
the  House.  The  Report  of  the  Conference  if  it  was  not  meant  as  a 
challenge  (of  which  he  could  not  judge)  had  been  given  a  challenging 
effect  by  the  Preface.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  anything  more  definitely  challenging  and,  almost,  more  scorn 
fully  challenging,  than  the  last  page  of  the  Preface.  The  Preface 
might  not  represent  the  views  of  many  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  Conference,  and  if  that  was  the  case,  then  it  was  a  preface  that 
was  unfortunate  to  a  degree,  and  gave  an  impression  which  could 
not,  he  was  afraid,  altogether  be  removed.  There  were  many 
who  could  never  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  a  deliberate  challenge, 
and  a  challenge  which  would  be  followed  up  and  sustained  in  the 
time  to  come. 

He  thought  that  their  lordships  would  find  that  if  they  did  not 
say  anything  at  the  present  stage  they  would  have  to  say  a  good 
deal  later  on.  The  papers  did  not  contain  a  mere  repetition  of 
opinions  which  had  been  put  forward  before.  They  dealt  with 
central  matters  of  Christian  faith,  and  claimed  to  be  up  to  date. 
There  were  proposals  with  regard  to  what  might  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  creeds,  and  so  on,  which  carried  the  matter  across  from 
the  field  of  abstractions  into  the  field  of  practical  action. 

There  was  one  thing  which  had  been  very  much  on  his  mind 
in  the  last  few  months,  and  it  was  that  he  thought  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  Report,  and  of  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  which  it 
contained,  was  to  give  the  impression  that  our  relation  to  the  truth 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  relation  of  quest.  He  did  not  know 
whether  that  was  the  right  word ;  he  would  try  to  put  concretely 
what  he  meant.  To  take  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  desired  to 
be  a  Christian,  he  must  obviously  study  and  must  search  for  himself, 
enquire  e.g.,  into  the  Johannine  and  Synoptic  questions,  and  see 
whether  he  felt  himself  honestly  drawn  to  believe  in  miracles.  He 
must  avail  himself  in  fact  of  all  that  was  contributed  by  the  critical 
literature  of  his  time.  He  must  study  with  open  eyes.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  which  was  so  natural  and  characteristic  in 
any  matter  of  philosophy  was  limited  by  most  important  con 
siderations  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  revelation.  He  thought 
that  when  they  looked  either  at  the  Gospels  or  at  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  the  history  of  Christian  thought,  they  would 
see  what  an  entire  misrepresentation  it  would  be  to  suppose  that 
there  had  been  a  long  process  of  enquiry  similar  to  that  by  which 
men  reached  and  modified  and  developed  a  system  of  thought. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  when  our  Lord  said  with  striking  emphasis 
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to  Peter,  after  his  answer  to  the  question :  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I 
am  ?  "  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
My  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  He  struck  a  note  which  was 
exactly  in  contrast  with  words  that  would  apply  to  the  results  of 
philosophic  enquiry.  It  was  the  note  of  a  revelation  on  the  part 
of  God  to  which  the  answer  of  man  was  an  answer  of  faith,  or  of 
reception — a  note  which  implied  the  difference  between  revelation 
and  philosophy.  It  was  echoed  by  the  Apostle,  "  No  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  What  had  happened 
since  then  ?  The  claim  for  acceptance  of  revelation  had  had  a 
history  which  had  tarnished  it,  and  if  they  said  to  anybody  to-day : 
"  The  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  revelation  to  the  world  which  no 
man  can  find  out  for  himself  by  quest,  but  to  which  he  must  give 
his  thoughtful  attention  and  make  the  answer  of  faith,"  they  would 
be  very  likely  to  be  supposed  to  be  doing  the  sort  of  thing  which 
was  rightly  or  wrongly  attributed  to  the  Roman  Church.  On  the 
whole  the  Roman  Church  had  not  encouraged  freedom  of  speech, 
but  had  laid  enormous  emphasis  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Church 
for  declaring  what  it  had  received,  and  for  demanding  acceptance 
of  it  from  men. 

To  pass  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  language 
from  which  you  would  infer  (if  you  did  not  know  that  the  facts 
were  otherwise)  that  the  Creed  was  the  result  of  human  speculation 
after  our  Lord  had  left  the  earth  as  to  who  He  was,  men  speculating 
about  the  facts  and  records  of  His  life,  and  drawing  up  a  document 
in  which  they  stated  their  conclusions.  That  was  in  grotesque 
contrast  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  It  is  forgotten  how  unique  a  kind  of 
document  a  creed  is.  The  language  which  is  often  heard  about 
the  Creed  being  an  attempt  to  express  the  Church's  conviction  in 
terms  of  the  Greek  philosophy  of  that  day  was  gravely  misleading. 
It  was  in  reality  hardly  true  of  anything  but  the  Homoousion. 
It  was  generalized  from  that.  But  the  Homoousion  was  in  fact 
precisely  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  When  we  remember 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  introduced,  the  great  reluct 
ance  to  introduce  it,  and  that  it  was  only  adopted  in  almost  desperate 
attempt  to  meet  by  an  unmistakable  expression  adversaries  of  a 
most  subtle  and  shifty  kind,  we  realize  how  little  it  is  typical  of 
credal  expression. 

Early  stories  show  us  that  philosophers  who  became  Christians 
did  not  embrace  the  faith  as  a  new  philosophy  but  as  something 
generically  different,  though  it  threw  a  new  light  on  all  the  problems 
of  their  quest. 

He  would  like  to  ask  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Report 
whether  they  had  considered  quite  fully  what  was  contained  in  the 
first  Chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  time  at 
which  it  was  written  was  not  in  some  respects  unlike  our  own  day. 
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With  regard  to  the  question  of  our  Lord's  nature  and  of  what 
the  Church  had  to  say  about  it,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  papers  had  not  considered  the 
matter  as  fully  as  they  might  have  done.  Some  of  those  who  took 
part  at  Cambridge  were  as  loyal  to  the  ancient  Creed  as  their  lord 
ships  were,  and  he  could  not  help  hoping  that  they,  and  others 
among  those  who  were  responsible,  would  be  led  by  what  had 
been  said  that  day  to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  different  way,  and  he 
trusted  that  thereby  what  seemed  harmful  and  alarming  might 
turn  to  good.  They  were  asked  to  be  careful  not  to  drive  out  from 
the  Church  those  who,  though  they  could  not  subscribe  to  particular 
declarations,  were  yet  drawn  to  Christ.  That  was  in  the  highest 
sense  a  Christian  and  righteous  desire  so  far  as  it  was  compatible 
with  loyalty  to  truth.  They  were  asked  to  consider  whether  they 
were  going  to  alienate  the  rising  intelligent  youth.  But  even  in 
this  respect  there  were  other  sides  of  the  case  to  be  considered. 
He  would  ask  those  who  put  that  question  to  consider  whether 
they  had  thought  enough  of  the  whole  effect  of  what  they  were 
doing.  Had  they  thought  enough  of  the  effect  upon  believers  of 
raising  over  again  theories  which  had  shewn  themselves  to  be 
heresies  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  past  ?  Had  they  calculated  the 
effect  on  people  of  finding  that  the  Church  was  apparently  divided 
and  hesitating  about  central  truths  ?  Had  they  calculated  the 
effect  on  the  relations  between  our  own  Church  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  ?  There  were  those  who  said  that  the  Church  of  England 
never  knew  its  mind,  and  that  therefore  they  had  better  go  to  a 
Church  which  did.  Again  he  was  talking  a  day  or  two  ago  to  an 
extremely  intelligent  Indian  priest  with  an  English  education 
who  asked  him  :  "  Are  you  aware  what  an  expression  of  opinion 
by  the  bishops  of  uncertainty  about  the  Virgin  birth  would  mean 
in  India  ?  It  would  mean  ruin  to  the  Church's  credit  for  honesty, 
and  would  ruin  the  possibility  of  getting  Indians  to  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  would  lead  to  sinister  remarks  about  the 
origin  of  Christianity  ?  "  If  as  Christians  they  believed  that  right 
down  the  ages  they  had  been  entrusted  with  something  which 
man  could  not  have  discovered  by  the  best  of  his  reason,  but  to 
which  reason  and  conscience  constrained  him  to  tender  the  homage 
of  faith,  then  let  them  consider  very  carefully  the  effect  of  seeming 
uncertain,  doubtful,  hesitating,  about  that  which  was  at  the  very 
core  of  the  treasure  entrusted  to  them. 

THE    BISHOP    OP    WORCESTER. 

The  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER  said  that  if  anybody  had  come 
into  the  House  that  morning,  wondering  whether  justice  would 
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be  done  or  not,  he  would  have  had  his  fears  very  largely  removed 
as  speaker  followed  speaker.  When  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  first 
brought  in  the  Petition  of  the  English  Church  Union  on  the  15th 
February  his  Grace  entered  a  caveat,  and  they  were  indebted  to 
him  for  it.  His  Grace  reminded  them  that  it  was  not  true  that 
there  was  "  a  great  phalanx  of  heresiarchs  set  in  battle  array  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Faith,"  and  nothing  could  be  more 
damaging  to  the  Catholic  Faith  than  the  notion  that  it  would  fail 
unless  at  that  moment  publicly  and  definitely  they  rallied  to  its 
defence.  With  regard  to  the  heresiarchs  of  the  18th  century,  to 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  had  referred,  they  were  grappled 
with  by  the  great  Christian  apologists  on  the  other  side.  But  what 
really  defeated  them  was  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley  and  its 
welcome  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  history  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  past  ought  to  be  a  warning. 
It  began  with  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  went  on  to  Bishop  Gore's 
treatment  of  the  Kenosis  in  Lux  Mundi.  Their  lordships  were  now 
requested  to  denounce  a  particular  number  of  the  Modern  Churchman. 
That  there  were  eccentric  and  unaccountable  writings  in  Essays 
and  Reviews  was,  he  supposed,  common  ground,  but  the  Christian 
and  spiritual  eminence  of  one  of  the  writers  ought,  as  could  be  seen 
now,  to  have  saved  him  from  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon 
him.  They  were  attacks  which  somehow  enhanced  his  greatness, 
attacks  in  spite  of  which  the  Catholic  Faith  proceeded  serenely 
on  its  way,  making  converts  day  by  day.  The  main  position  taken 
up  by  Bishop  Gore  in  his  essay  on  Inspiration  had  become  a 
commonplace  to  many  of  them,  and  all  the  more  so  because  of  the 
apostolically  spiritual  influence  exerted  by  the  writer;  but  that 
did  not  save  the  essay  from  acrimonious  attack  in  the  Lower  House, 
or  from  the  statement  that  it  was  "  beyond  all  comparison  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  Essays  and  Reviews."  His  Grace  would 
remember  how,  in  the  course  of  his  valiant  efforts  in  1890  to  procure 
the  rejection  of  a  Resolution  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  com 
mittee  on  the  alleged  dangerous  errors  of  Lux  Mundi,  his  Grace 
drew  from  the  leonine  archdeacon  an  admission  that  he  had  once 
described  Essays  and  Reviews  as  worse  than  Tom  Paine.  His 
Grace's  efforts  were  successful,  and  no  one  questioned  that  again 
the  Catholic  Faith  had  proceeded  serenely  on  its  way,  helped  not 
a  little  from  year  to  year  by  a  courage  that  was  ready  to  look  the 
difficulties  fairly  in  the  face.  Coming  to  the  present  time,  a 
company  of  so-called  Modernists  with  more  recent  studies  of 
the  New  Testament  in  their  minds  had  read  a  number  of  papers 
to  one  another,  all  of  them  bearing  on  the  nature  of  our  Redeemer 
as  He  stood  revealed  to  their  research.  There  was  probably  no 
one  present  in  that  House,  and  there  were  very  few  Christians 
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outside,  who  would  accept  all  the  conclusions,  or  feel  nearly  all 
the  hesitations,  that  marked  the  essays.  He  rejoiced  to  hear 
admissions  that  the  essayists  were  men  of  great  and  godly  sincerity, 
and  he  had  met  no  one  who  really  doubted  it. 

He  could  not  help  regarding  it  as  a  mistake  to  open  the  Sessions 
at  Girton  for  the  discussion  of  great  subjects  to  the  daily  Press, 
which  was  as  avid  of  sensation  as  it  was  innocent  of  theological 
acumen.  Opening  the  Conference  to  the  daily  Press  meant  running 
the  risk  of  misconstruction.  The  result  of  opening  the  Conference 
to  the  Press  had  been  a  number  of  spicy  snippets  from  one  essay 
and  another  which  bore  no  right  relation  to  the  context  in  which  the 
passages  occurred,  and  which  breathed  no  breath  of  the  atmosphere 
of  real  devotion  that  existed  in  the  Conference. 

That,  of  course,  was  a  repetition  of  former  experiences.  He 
would  remind  the  House  that  Bishop  Tait  as  Bishop  of  London 
justly  reproved  Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury  for  dealing  in  the 
same  way  in  that  House  with  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  said :  "  This 
is  only  an  exemplification  of  what  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
every  age  confirms — -that  if  you  give  isolated  extracts  from  the 
books  of  any  writer  you  are  almost  certain  to  give  a  false  impression 
of  what  his  opinion  is."  He,  the  speaker,  believed  that  if  the 
Churchmen's  Union  had  met  quietly,  and  published  their  papers 
in  due  course  in  their  magazine,  the  House  would  never  have  been 
troubled  with  the  present  discussion,  whereas  the  effect  of  the 
Press  campaign  had  been  to  give  the  particular  number  of  the 
Modern  Churchman  now  under  review  a  sale  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  actual  intrinsic  importance  of  its  contents — and  one  singularly 
like  the  sale  referred  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  connection 
with  Essays  and  Reviews. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  say  that  they  were  all  out  for  free  investigation, 
and  it  was  a  great  thing  to  watch  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  tilting 
at  episcopal  caution.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Worcester)  desired  to 
utter  a  warning  and  to  refer  to  what  was  happening  now  in  that 
large  and  valuable  section  of  the  Church  which  stood  behind  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  its  advance  against  heathenism  in 
Africa  and  the  East.  That  section  was  at  the  present  moment 
rent  by  a  paroxusmos,  not  indeed  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  but  as  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Society  was  being  urged  from  one  side  to  recall  or  reject 
missionaries  to  whom  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  was  not 
necessarily  anathema.  No  dispute  could  be  more  disastrous,  because 
it  must  occur  to  those  who  were  heading  the  campaign  against 
such  studies  that,  if  they  were  to  have  a  "  purge  "  of  missionaries 
who  were  thus  "  critical,"  they  must  follow  it  up  with  a  "  purge  " 
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of  "  critical  "  subscribers  too.  The  Church,  like  the  C.M.S.,  needed 
all  the  help  that  she  could  get  from  those  who  loved  the  Lord  and 
believed  in  the  power  of  His  salvation,  however  they  might  have 
come  at  their  belief.  The  Church  had  always  lost,  and  the  faith 
had  little  gained,  by  campaigns  against  supposed  heretics.  This 
was  not  a  time  when  they  could  afford  to  let  fine  young  men  go 
other  ways  or  into  other  ministries  because  of  an  unsympathetic 
attitude  towards  their  difficulties,  and  because  the  Church  was 
more  ready  to  waive  such  students  off  than  to  welcome  them  in. 

What  the  Bishop  of  London  had  said  with  regard  to  young 
man  being  troubled  by  Modernist  utterances  was  no  doubt  quite 
right.  But  equally  there  were  young  men  who  were  being  troubled 
by  attacks  on  those  utterances,  and  some  of  these  were  splendid 
men,  and  worth  gaining  for  the  Church.  He  wondered  whether 
anyone  present  recalled  the  characteristic  letter  which  Matthew 
Arnold  wrote  to  Dr.  Temple  on  his  nomination  to  the  bishopric 
of  Exeter.  He  wrote :  "  The  times,  in  spite  of  all  that  people  say, 
are  good,  and  will  be  better.  In  the  17th  century  I  should  certainly 
have  been  in  Orders,  and  I  think  that  if  I  were  a  young  man  now 
I  would  take  them.  The  future  of  the  Church  of  England  entirely 
depends  upon  itself.  I  do  believe  that,  instead  of  passing  away 
into  a  voluntary  sect,  it  may  become  far  greater  and  more  national 
than  it  has  ever  been  yet." 

THE    ARCHBISHOP    OP    CANTERBURY. 

The  PRESIDENT:  My  lords,  it  is  not  easy  for  anyone  to  speak 
at  the  close  of  a  debate  like  this  without  the  merest  commonplace 
reiteration  of  what  has  gone  before.  Things  have  been  said  to-day 
by  well  equipped  scholars  who  have  spoken  to  us  words  which  we 
shall  not  forget.  Further  we  attach  to  those  words  this  additional 
weight  and  importance — that  the  speakers  are  not  scholars  only, 
but  are  men  whose  scholarship  and  whose  doctrine,  whose  Didascalia 
of  the  divine  things,  has  been  matured  and  strengthened  by  long 
years  of  work  and  of  leadership  in  the  active  ministration  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments  of  Christ.  That  makes  a  very  great  difference. 
Which  of  us  but  knows  something  in  his  own  experience  of  how 
the  intensely  sacred  work  of  every  day  has  helped  us  to  the  solution 
of  questionings  which  to  some  of  us  have  been  just  as  real  as  they 
have  to  the  writers  and  speakers  about  whom  we  are  talking  now  ? 
We  have  found  it  out  by  degrees.  "  If  any  man  will  do  His  will 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."  That,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  has  a  peculiar  meaning  when  men  to  whom  the  great 
trust  of  working  as  well  as  teaching  has  been  given  are  discussing 
such  a  question  as  the  one  before  us. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  add  usefully  to  what  has  been  said  to-day, 
but  as  our  words  will  be  read  to  some  extent  at  least  in  quarters 
outside,  I  should  like  to  add  something  to  the  things  which  have 
been  so  very  admirably  said  by  others.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester 
has  called  attention  to  the  criticism  which  has  been  rife  about 
myself  in  regard  to  words  which  I  ventured  to  use  when  the  Petition 
was  presented  a  few  months  ago.  I  spoke  then  of  a  false  idea  getting 
abroad  as  to  the  nature  of  the  peril  with  which  we  are  said  to  be 
confronted.  I  ventured  to  say,  as  he  reminded  us,  that  the  facts 
were  presented  to  us  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  a  phalanx  of 
heresiarchs  against  whom  we  had  to  rally  the  whole  force  of  the 
Church.  It  seems  to  me,  my  lords,  that  the  whole  matter  is  being 
presented  to  us  in  an  exaggerated  form,  and  I  adhere  now  absolutely 
to  what  I  said  in  February  on  the  subject.  I  think  it  was  and  is  a 
complete  misapprehension  of  the  matter  to  put  it  as  it  has  been 
put  by  very  many  of  those  who  have  denounced  the  Girton  Con 
ference.  I  am  rather  indignantly  asked :  "  How  can  there  be 
exaggeration  when  the  things  dealt  with  touch  the  very  vital  points 
of  the  nature  and  being  of  God  ?  "  I  have  never  denied  the  vital 
importance  of  the  questions  themselves.  The  exaggeration,  the 
unintentional  misrepresentation  is  not  as  to  the  greatness  of  the 
subject,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  discussion  in  which  it  was  dealt 
with.  There  was  nothing  as  it  seems  to  me  terrible  or  wrong  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  discussion  arose.  If  these  great  problems 
are  to  be  hammered  out,  they  must  sometimes  at  least  be  hammered 
out  by  conference.  The  Conference  was  not  summoned  to  rally 
people  to  a  particular  line  of  attack.  It  was  summoned  in  order  to 
deal  with  problems  which  are  stirring  men's  minds  to-day,  and 
many  prominent  men  took  part  in  the  Conference.  Anyone  who 
listened  to-day  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  noteworthy  speech,  or  who 
reads  it  afterwards,  and  appreciates  the  fairness  of  his  words,  and 
the  recognition  that  he  has  given  to  certain  inevitable  changes  of 
thought  as  time  has  gone  on  with  regard  to  the  presentment  of 
great  truths,  must  necessarily  see  that  in  a  Conference  of  the  sort 
which  we  are  considering  it  is  likely  that  those  who  take  advanced 
views  may  say  things  in  debate  that  would  not  be  said  in  a  considered 
treatise  which  was  meant  to  be  a  complete  piece  of  dogmatic  writing. 
Many  of  the  things  said  have  merely  a  provisional  character.  Every 
one  testifies  that  a  devotional  atmosphere  was  prevalent  throughout 
the  Conference,  and  as  to  some  of  the  papers,  I  am  thankful  to 
notice  that  nearly  every  speaker  to-day  recognised  that  we  owe 
a  very  great  deal  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  of  permanent  value. 
I  think  that  we  have  all  learnt  from  some  of  the  admirable  papers 
that  were  read  at  the  Conference  a  good  deal  that  is  good  as  well 
as  fresh  with  regard  to  the  understanding  of  perplexing  problems. 
We  can  surely  say  that,  however  strongly  we  may  deprecate  particular 
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phrases  which  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  papers,  discussions 
of  the  kind  are  inevitable,  and  we  must  recognise  the  gain  and  the 
good,  even  if  unwise  things  are  sure  to  be  said.  In  many  cases, 
how  else  than  by  conference  can  the  best  results  be  obtained  ? 
The  contrast  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  mere  denunciation 
and  condemnation  of  "  error,"  and  the  results  obtained  by  mutual 
conference  and  ventilation  of  large  questions  has  been  very  marked. 
I  believe  that  the  harm  which  has  arisen  from  some  of  the  con 
troversies  in  the  last  50  years  has  been  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  anything  in  the  nature  of  mutual  conference  among  the  people 
ranged  on  particular  sides.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  the  case 
throughout  the  whole  story,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  largely  be 
found  to  be  true.  Let  me  remind  your  lordships  of  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  some  discussions  which  have  taken  place.  We  have 
already  heard  a  great  deal  about  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  the  Colenso 
controversy,  and  I  do  not  refer  to  those  battles  to-day.  Remember 
rather  some  of  the  other  disputations.  Your  lordships  will  not 
forget  the  great  episode  in  the  life  of  Frederick  Maurice :  the 
controversy  about  King's  College,  and  the  result  that  ensued  when 
he  was  ultimately  dismissed  from  King's  College.  He  strove  to 
have  his  case  discussed,  but  it  was  declared  that  it  was  not  a  matter 
for  discussion  or  conference  but  for  the  authorities  to  lay  down 
positively  what  they  felt  to  be  necessary,  and  they  did.  Well,  we 
look  back  now  to  Dr.  Jelf  and  Mr.  Maurice,  two  great  names  of 
some  seventy  years  ago,  and  we  ask  to  which  of  the  two  would  the 
people  who  are  now  strongest  in  their  orthodoxy  turn  as  the  teacher 
whose  opinions  they  should  give  heed  to.  Or  again,  take  the  famous 
Charge  of  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce,  delivered  in  1860,  when  the  new 
questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism  were  before  the  world.  Samuel 
Wilberforce  may  be  taken  as  a  spokesman  of  the  ordinary  orthodox 
belief  of  the  day.  Here  then  are  some  of  Wilberforce's  words : 
"  When  we  are  told  that  under  the  terms  of  the  sixth  Article  one 
may  accept  literally,  or  allegorically,  or  as  parable,  or  poetry,  or 
legend,  the  story  of  a  serpent- tempter,  or  an  ass  speaking  with  a 
man's  voice,  or  of  an  arresting  of  the  earth's  motion,  or  of  a  reversal 
of  its  motion,  of  waters  standing  in  a  solid  heap,  of  witches,  and  a 
variety  of  apparitions ;  so,  under  the  terms  of  the  sixth  Article 
everyone  is  free  in  judgment  as  to  the  primeval  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
the  corporeal  taking  up  of  Elijah  into  Heaven,  the  nature  of  angels, 
the  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  the  personality  of  Satan, 

and  the  miraculous  particulars  of  many  events ; when  these 

things  are  thus  spoken,  ....  is  it  not  time  for  us,  laying  aside 
suspicions  and  division  about  smaller  matters,  to  combine  together 
in  prayer,  and  trust,  and  labour,  and  love,  and  watching,  lest  whilst 
we  dispute  endlessly  about  the  lesser  matters  of  the  law,  we  be 
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robbed  unawares  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  faith  ?  "  When 
we  look  back  upon  that  now,  do  we  not  see  that  matters  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  dealt  with  differently,  had  there  been 
conference  and  discussion  between  men  who  varied  in  their  way  of 
looking  at  the  question,  and  in  their  way  of  presenting  it  ?  Does 
not  the  quotation  of  that  "  authoritative "  utterance,  preceded 
by  no  Conference,  show  us  the  good  that  may  be  gained  from  the 
sort  of  discussion  that  we  are  considering  ?  One  more  example. 
Recall  the  pathetic  divergence  between  Dr.  Liddon  and  the  authors 
of  Lux  Mundi,  especially  Dr.  Charles  Gore.  No  one  can  read  the 
extraordinarily  touching  chapter  of  the  close  of  Dr.  Liddon's  life, 
or  refer  to  two  of  his  final  sermons,  one  on  "  The  Value  of  the  Old 
Testament  "  delivered  at  Oxford,  and  one  the  title  of  which  I  forget, 
preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  without  feeling  that  somehow 
or  other,  had  the  people  dealing  with  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
had  conference  together  in  the  presence  of  others,  the  result  would 
have  been  a  gain.  Dr.  Liddon  spoke  of  Dr.  Gore's  "  capitulation 
at  the  feet  of  the  young  Rationalistic  Professors."  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  there  had  been  conference  that  sort  of  thing 
would  never  have  been  said. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  attacks  on  the  advanced  school, 
the  progressive  school  (or  whatever  the  epithet  may  be),  for  supposed 
unorthodoxy  have  not  always  turned  out  in  the  end  to  have  been 
right.  But  there  are  striking  examples  too  upon  the  other  side. 
Your  lordships  will  remember  the  discussions  and  debates  about  the 
teaching  of  the  Tubingen  School  with  its  theory  of  the  late  date  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  small  residue  of  truth  and  the  unreliability 
of  the  documents ;  you  will  remember  the  arguments  quietly  and 
steadily  put  forward  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and  many  others,  and  how 
when  they  had  been  adequately  weighed  there  came  about  a  complete 
change  of  view,  even  in  the  mind  of  critics  like  Dr.  Harnack,  and 
how  this  was  the  plain  result  of  the  matter  being  discussed  and 
thought  out  on  both  sides. 

Now  all  this  may  afford  a  measure  of  defence  in  some  sense  for 
debates  and  discussions  of  the  kind  that  we  are  dealing  with  to-day, 
but,  my  lords,  while  I  say  that  I  would  enter  an  emphatic  caveat 
which  I  will  deal  with  in  a  moment.  In  such  discussions,  be  they 
in  Conference  or  on  paper,  the  "  advanced  guard  "  is  always  apt 
to  go  far  beyond  what  it  can  ultimately  defend.  Remember,  for 
example,  the  excited  dogmatism  in  an  anti-Christian  sense  which 
was  common  on  the  part  of  scientific  students,  of  whom  Huxley 
was  the  mouthpiece  half  a  century  ago.  What  has  become  now 
of  their  blunt,  bald  positivism?  Contrast  their  view  of  spiritual 
things  and  unseen  forces  with  what  would  now  be  said  by  the 
psychical  students  and  other  scientific  leaders  of  the  day.  The 
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change  which  has  taken  place  is  immeasurable.  The  Huxley  position 
would  be  almost  as  strongly  repudiated  by  the  Science  of  to-day 
as  by  the  Theology  of  to-day.  It  is  not  enough  to  bid  people  discuss 
things.  We  must  also  see  to  it  what  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
debates  go  on.  I  am  all  for  the  proper  debate  and  discussion  of 
questions,  but  it  must  be  conducted,  as  we  carefully  point  out  in 
the  Resolution,  with  a  studied  avoidance  of  rash  dogmatism  on 
behalf  of  unverified  things.  In  the  publication  of  debatable  sugges 
tions  as  if  they  were  ascertained  truths,  when  they  may  be  merely 
the  opinions  of  enthusiasts,  there  is  enormous  danger.  No 
contributions  to  a  discussion  of  the  kind,  on  subjects  of  the  deepest 
solemnity,  ought  to  be  published  by  those  who  have  power  of 
guidance,  or  control,  or  counsel  without  the  greatest  care  being 
exercised.  Some  of  the  speakers  in  the  recent  Conference  were 
exceedingly  careful  to  emphasise  the  provisional  and  tentative 
character  of  the  new  theories  they  were  propounding  in  contradiction 
or  modification  of  beliefs  generally  accepted.  But  the  collected 
papers  are  edited  with  a  Preface  which  attempts  to  weld  them 
into  a  coherent  and  consecutive  whole,  and  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  everybody  concerned.  I  realise  that  the  word  "  We  "  as  used 
in  the  Preface  may  be  merely  Editorial,  but  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  meaning  "  We,  the  writers  of  the  papers,"  and  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  gravely  misleading  and  mischievous.  If  it  is  clearly  said 
that  men  are  putting  forward  their  own  opinions  and  hypotheses 
as  debatable  propositions,  that  is  one  thing ;  but  if  they  are  putting 
them  forward  as  a  book,  a  compact  whole,  a  challenge  to  the  Church, 
then  the  whole  position  is  fraught  with  peril.  This  is  a  series  of 
independent  papers,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
say  definitely  that  it  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  claim  to  be  in  the 
ordinary  sense  a  "  Book." 

One  more  point.  I  would  like,  my  lords,  to  emphasise  the 
words  "  fearless  and  reverent  "  which  are  used  in  the  Resolution. 
The  Resolution  says :  "  Further  this  House  recognises  the  gain 
which  arises  from  inquiry,  at  once  fearless  and  reverent,  into  the 
meaning  and  expression  of  the  Faith."  The  word  "  fearless " 
carries  us  a  long  way.  It  means  that  a  man  must  seek  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  alone,  whatever  the  consequences  to  himself  or  to 
the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  Now  of  course  in  the  search  for 
truth  every  thoughtful  man  will  take  into  consideration  as  one 
element  in  the  evidence  the  way  in  which  different  theories  have 
been  received  and  commended  themselves  for  generations,  or  for 
centuries,  and  when  once  he  has  taken  these  matters  into  reverent 
consideration,  then  I  would  bid  him  be  perfectly  fearless  in  his 
inquiry.  If  he  is  led  to  conclusions  which  are  contrary  to  what 
the  Church  holds  he  may,  as  a  minister  of  the  Church,  be  in  a  position 
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of  distress  and  dismay  and  doubt  as  to  how  he  stands,  but  provided 
he  is  reverent,  prayerful,  deliberate,  he  must  go  forward  fearlessly. 
That  is  a  duty  which  we  all  ought  straightforwardly  to  inculcate 
and  to  pursue,  and  I  humbly  hope  that  in  such  case  I  should  try 
to  be  fearless,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences ;  but  if  I  was 
conscientiously  led  to  conclusions  contrary  to  teaching  to  which 
I  had  promised  adherence,  and  if  on  the  strength  of  that  promise 
I  held  office  in  a  body  whose  teaching  was  contrary  to  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  had  been  led,  I  should  no  longer  feel  justified  in  holding 
a  responsible  position,  whether  high  or  low,  in  that  body  when 
I  had  found  myself  unable  to  adhere  to  what  I  had  promised.  I  have 
sometimes  in  private  conversation  used  an  analogy,  it  may  be  a 
rough  and  ready  one,  which  I  think  brings  the  position  home  to 
people.  I  will  use  it  now,  because  it  emphasises  a  point  which 
I  think  is  constantly  forgotten.  Turning  from  the  subject  of 
religion  and  theology  to  science  and  medicine,  a  young  doctor  is 
encouraged  to  make  every  kind  of  inquiry  he  can  possibly  make 
into  scientific  subjects,  and  it  may  be  that  his  experiments  and 
his  bacteriological  research  will  lead  him  far  away  from  the  medical 
traditions  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  We  should  not  say 
to  him  "  Stop,"  but  we  should  say  "  Go  on ;  say  exactly  what 
you  believe  to  be  true,  and  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences." 
Now  if  that  man  were  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  charge  of  a 
district,  and  had,  as  one  of  his  responsible  duties,  the  vaccination 
of  children,  would  it  be  right  that  he  should  continue  to  hold  that 
office  if  his  research  led  him  to  think  that  vaccination  was  a  horribly 
wrong  thing  ?  We  should  all,  I  suppose,  say  to  him :  "  Go  forward 
and  persuade  people  to  agree  with  you  if  you  can,  but  you  cannot 
continue  to  hold  the  particular  office  which  you  are  holding  now." 
The  duty  lies  upon  us  without  question  or  doubt  to  pursue  fearlessly 
the  truth  ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  man  belongs  to  a  body  which 
as  the  very  purpose  of  its  existence  teaches  certain  opinions,  he 
must  be  loyal  to  that  body  while  he  retains  office  in  it. 

I  believe,  my  lords,  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  Church  for  such 
honest,  reverent  thinkers  as  we  are  speaking  of.  We  do  not  want 
to  lose  their  aid  in  the  coming  days,  provided  always  that  they  can 
shew  their  teaching  to  lie  within  the  range  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  solemn  promises  that  they  have 
made.  Assuredly  we  do  not,  in  that  case,  want  them  to  be  lost 
to  the  Church.  Many  of  them  have  contributed  materially  to 
our  better  understanding  of  the  Gospel  message,  and  the  new  light 
which  some  of  them  have  thrown  on  theological  questions  has 
helped  us.  We  believe  that  they  can  help  us  further,  and  we  want 
to  retain  them,  but  it  is  if — and  only  if — their  opinions  have  not 
reached  such  a  point  that  their  position  has  become  absolutely 
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intolerable  to  them  as  honest  men,  and  intolerable  to  others  who 
know  what  the  promise  is  which  they  have  made.  I  for  one  am 
most  grateful  to  some  of  them,  and  I  owe  them  more  than  I  can 
easily  express  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  helped  me.  I  have 
tried  to  make  clear  where  it  is  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  for  these 
accredited  to  be  the  Church's  spokesmen.  By  that  we  must  firmly 
stand.  I  would  like  to  read  a  few  words  from  an  essay  by  one  who 
belongs  to  the  Modern  School,  Canon  Streeter.  He  is  dealing 
with  the  question  of  "  The  Literary  Evolution  of  the  Gospels." 
In  a  very  striking  way  he  discusses  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  receive  and  understand  the  reported  sayings  of  our  Lord.  He 
brings  out  clearly  the  contrast  between  the  endeavour  to  secure 
what  looks  like  literal  syllabic  accuracy  in  regard  to  detail,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  real  presentment  of  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
He  illustrates  what  he  means  by  reference  to  the  difference  between 
a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  and  a  photographic  snapshot.  He  says : 
"  The  realist  may  object  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the 
sermon  there  delivered,  but  a  mosaic  of  the  more  striking  fragments 
of  perhaps  twenty  discourses,  and  may  approve  rather  of  St.  Mark 
because  there  we  have  the  fragments  frankly  as  fragments.  But 
on  the  hill  or  by  the  lake  they  were  not  listened  to  as  scattered 
fragments,  but  in  the  illuminating  context,  and  behind  the  words 
was  ever  the  Speaker's  presence.  '  The  multitude  marvelled  as 
they  heard,'  says  Mark  in  passages  where  his  story  leaves  us  cold. 
We  turn  to  the  arresting  cadence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
it  is  no  longer  the  multitude  but  we  that  marvel." 

My  lords,  I  am  certain  that  we  should  be  doing  a  grave  wrong 
to-day,  were  we  to  say  of  most  of  these  men  that  they  are  not  men 
whom  we  want,  and  who  can  give  us  help  and  strengthen  the  Church's 
position ;  but  I  do  most  gravely  think  that  some  of  them  would 
do  well  to  hearken  to  the  warning  that  we  have  tried  to  put  out 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  statements  on  these  solemn  matters 
are  issued.  They  can  easily — for  we  have  examples  before  us — 
they  can  easily  be  so  issued  as  to  mislead  the  simple  reader,  who 
is  led  to  imagine  that  conclusions  have  been  definitely  reached 
when  really  the  questions  dealt  with  are  very  far  indeed  from 
having  been  fully  and  properly  considered.  We  can  find  in  these 
papers,  not  once  or  twice,  presuppositions  taken  almost  for  granted 
which  I  should  unhesitatingly  challenge,  and  theories  which  I  believe 
can  never  stand.  Only  with  caution  and  humility  should  these 
new  theories  be  set  forth,  and  we  have  tried  in  our  Resolution  to 
give  the  counsel  and  the  warning  which  may  be  helpful  to  eager 
and  earnest  students  of  our  Christian  Faith. 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 
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The   Resolution 

Adopted  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
2  May,  1922. 

Having  considered  the  Gravamen  signed  by  many  members 
of  the  Lower  House  and  transmitted  to  the  Upper  House  on 
February  15th,  and  also  the  Petition  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union,  and  having 
also  before  it  a  Petition  to-day  presented  in  criticism  of,  and 
opposition  to,  the  Prayer  of  the  English  Church  Union,  and  having 
repeatedly,  as  these  discussions  have  arisen,  asserted  its  own 
unshaken  conviction  of  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Church's  Creeds 
as  to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  House  agrees 
in  respectfully  requesting  His  Grace  the  President  to  convey  to 
the  Memorialists  the  following  Resolution : — 

"  This  House  declares  its  conviction  that  adhesion  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  set  forth  in  the  '  Nicene  ' 
Creed — and  in  particular  concerning  the  eternal  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  God,  His  true  Godhead,  and  His  Incarnation — 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Church  commissions  as  its  Ministers  those 
only  who  have  solemnly  expressed  such  adhesion. 

"  Further,  this  House  recognises  the  gain  which  arises 
from  enquiry,  at  once  fearless  and  reverent,  into  the  meaning 
and  expression  of  the  Faith,  and  welcomes  every  aid  which 
the  thoughtful  student  finds  in  the  results  of  sound  historical 
and  literary  criticism,  and  of  modern  scientific  investigation 
of  the  problems  of  human  psychology ;  and  it  deprecates 
the  mere  blunt  denunciation  of  contributions  made  by  earnest 
men  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  new  light  to  bear  upon  these 
difficult  and  anxious  problems.  At  the  same  time  it  sees  a 
grave  and  obvious  danger  in  the  publication  of  debateable 
suggestions  as  if  they  were  ascertained  truths,  and  emphasises 
the  need  of  caution  in  this  whole  matter,  especially  on  the 
part  of  responsible  teachers  in  the  Church." 
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CONVOCATION     OF     YORK. 


Speech    by    the    Bishop    of   Ripon* 

[3  May,  1922.] 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  great  responsibility  that  I  rise  to  move 
the  Resolution  entrusted  to  me,  which  arises  out  of  the  Report 
now  in  the  hands  of  your  lordships.  Those  of  us  to  whom  fell  the 
task  of  drafting  it  had  before  them  two  documents :  a  Gravamen 
from  certain  members  of  the  Lower  House,  and  a  Petition  from 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union.  A  further 
Petition  from  a  number  of  Churchmen  of  distinction,  lay  and  clerical, 
has  been  presented  this  morning,  and  was  not  before  us  when  we 
drafted  our  Report.  If  therefore  in  the  remarks  which  I  am  now 
to  make,  I  make  no  allusion  to  this  second  Petition,  I  hope  the 
signatories  will  not  think  me  discourteous :  I  say  nothing  of  it, 
because  I  have  not  yet  seen  it. 

The  Gravamen  came  to  this  House  in  regular  form.  It  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  certain  members  of  the  Lower  House ; 
but  was  not  adopted  by  that  House  as  an  articulus  cleri.  It  was 
presented  to  this  House  by  the  Prolocutor,  and,  though  it  represents 
the  opinions  of  certain  individuals  among  the  clergy  and  not  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  Lower  House,  it  claims  careful  and 
respectful  attention.  It  calls  upon  us  of  this  House  to  make  a 
declaration  as  to  certain  opinions  recently  expressed  by  certain 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Petition  from  the 
English  Church  Union  goes  much  further.  It  definitely  asserts 
that  certain  heretical  doctrines  are  contained  in  the  speeches  of 
the  members  of  the  Conference  at  Girton  and  asks  this  House  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Those  bishops  on  whom  the  task  of  drafting  a  reply  was  imposed, 
after  careful  consideration,  agreed  that  they  could  not  recommend 
this  House  to  adopt  either  proposal  exactly  as  it  stood.  In  particular 
the  request  to  "  pass  judgment "  seemed  to  us  unsatisfactory. 
If  we  had  proposed  Resolutions  declaring  the  opinions  mentioned 
in  the  Petition  heretical :  if  we  had  adopted  the  old  form  of  such 

*  On  May  3,  1922,  the  Upper  House  of  York  Convocation,  in  Committee, 
gave  careful  consideration  to  the  Petitions  addressed  to  them  and  to  a  Gravamen 
from  certain  members  of  the  Lower  House.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  discussion 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon  moved  the  adoption  and  publication  of  the  Statement  printed 
on  pages  54  and  55.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  formally  seconded  the  Motion, 
which  was  commended  to  the  House  by  the  President  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Resolutions  "  Anathema  "  to  whomsoever  affirms  or  denies  such 
and  such  things,  the  writers  in  question — as  the  recent  controversy 
has  shown— would  simply  have  said,  we  have  not  affirmed  or  denied 
any  of  these  things.  And  we  should  then  have  been  exactly  where 
we  are  now :  a  controversy  would  at  once  have  begun  as  to  whether 
these  things  are  or  are  not  said  or  implied.  In  a  subsequent  letter 
from  the  officials  of  the  Union  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
the  charges  have  been  somewhat  denned  and  particularized,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  seriously  altered  the  position. 
It  is  impossible  to  condemn  without  hearing  both  parties ; 
especially,  to  condemn  opinions  as  stated,  not  by  the  people  whom 
it  is  proposed  to  condemn,  but  by  persons  who  are  already  in  some 
degree  antagonistic  to  their  point  of  view,  is  not  a  final  way  of 
dealing  with  any  subject.  We  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
it  is  not  our  function  to  issue  condemnatory  Resolutions  of  any 
formal  kind  in  the  circumstances  before  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  were  also  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
anxious  and  troubled  to  justify  us  in  putting  forward  a  more  or 
less  full  and  elaborate  statement  of  what  we  think  is  the  right 
position  for  Churchmen  in  present  conditions.  We  have  accordingly 
drafted  the  document  now  submitted  to  your  lordships'  House, 
and  I  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  its  main  contents. 
We  claim  with  emphasis  that  Churchmen  must  have  liberty 
to  investigate,  and,  if  necessary,  restate  in  more  modern  form 
doctrines  which  have  been  held  continuously  from  the  first,  and 
we  hold  quite  definitely  "  that  the  experience  of  the  Church  decisively 
discourages  attempts  to  arrest  movements  of  the  intellect  and 
conscience  by  the  exercise  of  authority."  This  is  a  point  in  our 
draft  document  which  will  inevitably  attract  criticism,  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  expand  in  some  measure  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  When  we  talk  of  the  '  experience  of  the  Church  ' 
we  have  in  mind  a  whole  series  of  illustrations  of  what  has  been 
said.  I  will  mention  one  of  comparatively  modern  date.  In 
1860  or  thereabouts  a  book  was  published  called  Essays  and  Reviews 
which  caused  much  the  same  kind  of  stir  as  the  recent  Cambridge 
Conference.  At  least  one  of  the  Essays  in  it  was  of  permanent 
value,  and  better  than  anything  in  the  collection  in  the  Modern 
Churchman.  The  author  of  the  first,  which  was  at  one  time 
withdrawn  but  never  refuted,  became  one  of  the  most  revered  of 
our  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Two  of  the  other  authors  were 
prosecuted,  I  think  unsuccessfully,  and  the  Convocation  of  Canter 
bury  passed  judgment  on  the  book.  The  book  is  now  almost 
forgotten :  probably  few  members  of  this  House  have  read  it  or 
remember  what  it  contains.  It  expressed  opinions,  some  of  which 
have  since  won  a  very  general  assent :  many  which  under  fuller 
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knowledge  and  enquiry  have  disappeared,  not  because  they  have 
won  their  way  to  belief,  but  because  they  have  lost  their  vogue. 
It  was  not  the  vote  of  Convocation  that  extinguished  them,  they 
died  a  natural  death.  This  is  an  instance,  and  many  others  could 
be  found,  which  confirms  our  view  that  the  bare  exercise  of 
authority  is  not  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

But  it  is  argued,  and  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  contention, 
that  the  free  publication  of  views  such  as  those  before  us  causes 
deep  pain  and  distress  to  many  devout  people  who  have  no  training 
in  theological  discussion :  would  it  not  be  well,  in  the  interests  of 
such  people  as  this,  to  forbid,  perhaps  temporarily,  the  expression 
of  such  startling  doctrines,  and  so  save  much  of  the  heart-burning 
and  pain  that  controversy  upon  matters  so  sacred,  necessarily  causes  ? 
We  may  remember  how  persuasively  the  late  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
speaks  of  this  method  in  his  book  William  George  Ward  and  the 
Catholic  Revival,  p.  208.  He  is  speaking  of  the  different  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  and  the  wisdom  of  its  promulga 
tion  as  a  dogma,  and  explaining  the  difference  between  his  father 
(W.  G.  Ward),  Dr.  Newman,  and  the  Munich  School,  led  by  Dollinger, 
which  afterwards  broke  away  from  Rome  and  founded  the  old 
Catholic  movement.  "  Authority,"  he  writes,  "  as  defining  dogmas 
of  faith  or  as  maintaining  discipline  was  understood  by  them  [the 
Munich  School].  But  its  complex  action,  in  giving  breathing- time, 
checking  precipitation,  protecting  weak  minds,  occasionally  en 
forcing  the  superior  importance  of  other  interests  over  the  intellectual, 
acting  at  times  justly  as  a  ruling  power  by  condemnations  which 
were  not  philosophically  exact,  and  might  be  ultimately  cancelled 
— such  manifestations  of  authority  were  not  understood  or  valued 
by  so  exclusively  intellectual  a  school.  '  The  Pope  is  a  ruler,  not 
a  philosopher,'  Newman  said :  and  he  held  that  this  truth  was 
one  which  both  the  Munich  School  and  the  Dublin  Review  (W.  G. 
Ward,  editor)  were  apt,  for  opposite  reasons  to  forget.  The  former 
grudged  intellectual  submission  to  what  made  no  pretence  of 
exhaustive  scientific  treatment,  the  latter  tended  to  build  Catholic 
thought  on  preventive  decrees."  Is  the  present  an  occasion  for 
the  "  complex  action  of  authority,"  for  condemning  investigation 
in  the  interest  of  the  brethren  who  are  distressed  ?  We  think  not. 
If  this  House  were  to  issue  authoritatively  bare  condemnations 
of  disquieting  opinions,  for  a  temporary  purpose  however  laudable 
in  itself,  it  would  certainly  undermine  such  authority  as  it  possesses. 
Even  from  this  point  of  view  we  retain  our  opinion  that  it  is  unwise 
to  attempt  "  to  arrest  movements  of  the  intellect  and  conscience 
by  the  exercise  of  authority." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  point  out  the 
great  disadvantages  attaching  to  public  Conferences  on  such  matters. 
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The  points  at  issue  are  often  of  great  difficulty,  and  cannot  be 
adequately  discussed  without  special  knowledge.  The  papers  read 
and  the  speeches  made  reach  the  public  in  the  compressed  form, 
which  is  alone  possible  for  the  daily  Press ;  and  the  result  is,  as 
writers  in  the  Modern  Churchman  have  loudly  and  justly  complained, 
they  are  judged  on  an  incomplete  version  of  their  views,  and  create 
disturbance  which  they  did  not  intend.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
an  exchange  of  views  can  be  effected  without  Conferences,  but 
we  think  that  those  who  join  in  them  should,  at  least,  take  measures 
to  prevent  their  ideas  emerging  in  an  inaccurate  and  gratuitously 
alarming  form. 

While,  however,  we  think  it  necessary  to  claim  freedom  of 
investigation  in  theological  matters,  we  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  no  central  unalterable  faith  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  bound 
to  proclaim.  To  this  conviction  we  have  given  somewhat  summary 
expression  on  page  2  of  the  Report,  as  follows :  "  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  widely  spread  distress  of  mind  caused  by  the  public  con 
ference  recently  held  at  Cambridge,  we  would  remind  the  Church 
that  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  the  Rock  upon  which 
Christianity  from  the  first  has  rested,  but  also  the  only  valid  pledge 
of  its  persistence  in  a  changing  world.  No  doctrine  of  the  Church 
appears  to  us  adequate  or  even  tolerable  which  detracts  from  the 
uniqueness  of  His  Sonship.  The  Church  worships  God  in  Christ, 
and  reveres  in  the  crucified  Jesus  the  supreme  revelation  of  the 
love  of  God,  reconciling  a  sinful  race  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 
No  reconstruction  of  Theology  can  be  in  our  judgement  satisfactory 
if  it  disturb  the  proportion  of  the  Faith  as  it  has  been  for  ever 
established  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  which  must  always 
remain  the  standard  of  doctrine,  and  the  primary  test  of  theological 
speculation.  It  is  precisely  because  the  ancient  Creeds  of  the 
undivided  Church  express  with  singular  power  this  fundamental 
truth,  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  set  forth  the  Faith  of  the  Church 
in  its  due  proportion,  that  we  hold  them  to  be  not  merely  qualified 
for  the  use  of  the  modern  Church,  but  also  possessed  of  an  unique 
and  priceless  value  as  setting  forth  the  essential  identity  of  Christian 
belief  in  all  ages." 

Lastly,  we  wish  to  recommend  that  Churchpeople,  in  spite  of 
much  perplexity  and  distress,  should  not  give  way  to  consternation 
or  panic,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  reliance  upon  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  should  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  future.  On 
this  point  it  is  desirable  to  dwell  in  some  detail,  for  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  many,  as  to  the 
real  nature  and  value  of  the  speculations  of  which  they  have  become, 
as  it  were,  suddenly  aware.  There  is  a  widespread  impression,  that 
the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  largely  sophisticated 
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and  corrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  Greek  metaphysics,  and  that  the 
Creeds,  especially  the  Nicene  Creed,  are  the  result  of  this  process. 
I  think  very  strongly,  though  I  must  warn  you  that  my  opinion 
would  be  widely  contested,  that  this  alien  influence  upon  Christian 
thought  is  enormously  exaggerated.  In  order  to  make  plain  what 
I  mean,  I  will  take  an  example  from  modern  times.  The  Church 
continues  to  assert  in  the  Creed  its  belief  "  in  Jesus  Christ.  Who 
on  the  third  day  rose  again."  That,  people  say,  is  a  miracle,  and 
miracles  cannot  happen :  thus  raising,  as  we  all  know,  an  ancient 
problem,  long  discussed.  In  1865  Dr.  J.  B.  Mozley,  afterwards 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  preached  the  Bampton 
Lectures  on  the  subject  of  Miracles.  At  that  time  the  prevalent 
philosophy  in  England  was  that  of  Hume,  modified  and  extended 
by  Mill.  Mozley  therefore  had  to  discuss  his  problem  in  the  light 
of  that  philosophy.  He  first  shows,  in  an  elaborate  argument, 
that  on  the  assumption  of  that  philosophy,  belief  in  the  Uniformity 
of  Nature  is  without  foundation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  quoted 
as  against  miracles.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  how  an  idea, 
which  on  the  assumption  of  this  particular  philosophy  is  baseless, 
comes  into  being  and  appears  so  unassailable.  He  finds  the  explana 
tion  in  what  he  calls  the  passive  imagination,  by  which  he  means 
the  cumulative  unconscious  effect  of  many  experiences,  settling 
down,  as  it  were,  upon  the  mind.  In  short  the  objection  to  miracles 
comes  not  from  the  reason  but  from  the  passive  imagination.  As 
an  answer  to  Mill  and  Hume  this  was  a  most  successful  line  of  defence. 
But  if  I  am  challenged  now  as  to  the  possibility  of  miracles  it- 
is  of  no  use  for  me  to  resuscitate  Mozley 's  arguments,  because  the 
philosophy  of  Mill  and  Hume  has  fallen  into  discredit.  If  I  am 
to  deal  now  with  the  question  of  miracles,  I  must  analyze  the  con 
ception  of  Uniformity ;  I  should  have  to  talk  of  uniformities  obtained 
from  phenomena  by  abstraction  and  selective  attention  in  a  con 
stantly  increasing  degree :  and  I  must  argue  that  formulae  expressed 
in  terms  of  mere  matter  or  motion  are  insufficient  to  explain  life, 
or  mind,  or  the  action  of  the  spirit  and  so  on.  But  I  shall  go  on 
all  the  time  saying  like  Dr.  Mozley,  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  Who 
on  the  third  day  rose  again.  As  the  whole  of  this  change  of  thought 
has  occurred  in  recent  years  it  does  not  seem  other  than  natural 
that  a  line  of  thought,  possible  in  1865,  is  no  longer  available.  It 
would  be  obviously  absurd  to  argue  that  because  Mozley  expressed 
his  defence  of  miracles  in  terms  of  the  philosophy  of  his  own  day, 
therefore  when  the  philosophy  died  a  natural  death  the  facts  con 
cerned  perished  with  it.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  distinguish 
the  facts  and  the  doctrines  asserted  from  the  arguments  used  at 
various  times  to  defend  them  from  attack,  and  protect  them  from 
misinterpretation  and  perversion.  Stated  in  relation  to  a  modern 
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discussion,  this  is  obvious :  but  it  seems  to  me  often  overlooked 
in'  dealing  with  the  Creeds  and  those  who  framed  them.  There 
is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  process  of  interpreting  a 
permanent  truth  in  the  varying  forms  of  philosophic  thought, 
and  the  subjection  of  the  unphilosophical  phrases  of  Scripture  to 
the  requirements  of  various  philosophies.  This  difference  is 
frequently  ignored. 

I  propose  to  mention  one  or  two  passages  in  the  patristic  writers 
which  illustrate  this  point :  many  others  could  be  found.  Any 
one  who  looks  over  the  pages  of  Athanasius  or  any  other  patristic 
writer  will  be  surprised  with  the  number  of  passages  quoted  from 
Holy  Scripture.  It  is  obvious  that  what  is  written  there  is  the  basis 
of  any  discussion  that  may  arise :  if  philosophical  language  refuses 
to  express  what  is  written,  then  it  will  be  the  philosophical  language 
that  will  have  to  give  way.  Eusebius  (de  Ecclesiastica  Tfyeologia, 
Bk.  II,  chs.  13  and  foil.)  sets  out  the  various  meanings  of  Xo709, 
according  to  the  Greek  thinkers.  He  then  tests  them  by  the  phrase 
ology  of  S.  John's  Gospel.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  he  uses 
many  phrases  that  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  current  philosophy 
just  as  Mozley  used  the  language  of  the  Hume-Mill  philosophy, 
but  the  test  of  what  is  right  is  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Again  in  S.  Augustine's  great  work  De  Trinitate,  the  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  make  the  doctrine  intelligible  so  far  as  this  may  be 
possible  :  but  the  rule  for  denning  it  is  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Thus  he  writes  (De  Trin.  v,  8,  10).  "  In  truth  since  the  Father  is 
not  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
though  he  is  called  the  gift  of  God,  is  neither  Father  nor  Son,  there 
are  three  (tres  utique  sunt).  And  so  the  plural  word  is  used,  I  and 
the  Father  are  one  (unum  sumus).  He  did  not  say  is  one  (unum 
est),  that  is  what  the  Sabellians  say :  but  unum  sumus.  Yet  when 
the  question  is  raised  in  what  sense  Three,  human  speech  labours 
under  a  great  deficiency  (tnagna  prorsus  inopia  laborat).  Yet  the 
phrase  Three  Persons  is  used,  not  so  much  with  the  object  of  saying 
this,  as  to  avoid  saying  nothing  at  all  (won  ut  illud  diceretur,  sed 
ne  taceretur)."  This  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  is  being  forced  into  the  mould  of  current  philosophy  : 
what  it  really  means  is  that  current  language  is  being  forced  to 
take  on  Christian  meaning. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  appears  to  me  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  phenomena  by  the  Modernists.  I  will  now  try  to  illustrate 
the  liability  to  change  which  affects  critical  discussions.  A  genera 
tion  ago,  the  late  B.  F.  Westcott  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary.  In  the  Introduction  he 
discussed  the  question  of  the  author  and  laid  great  emphasis  on 
the  Hebraic  characteristics  of  the  style.  In  particular,  he  urged 
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that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  traceable  not  to  Alexandrine 
theology  as  represented  in  the  works  of  Philo  Judaeus,  but  to  Hebraic 
ideas  of  the  Word  of  God  as  creator  and  the  inspirer  of  the  prophets. 
I  have  always  believed  that  on  this  point  he  was  right.  After  a 
careful  study  of  Philo  it  has  appeared  certain  to  me,  that  Philo's 
conception  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  and  man,  was  such 
as  could  never  have  led  to  such  a  sentence  as  The  Word  was  made 
flesh.  Harnack  in  his  Dogmen  geschichte  (vol.  i,  p.  79,  Note  2,  ed.  1) 
took  the  same  view.  "  The  expression  of  the  relation  of  God  and 
the  world  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  not  that  of  Philo.  Hence  the 
Logos  doctrine  there  is  essentially  not  that  of  Philo." 

But  since  Westcott's  day  it  has  become  clear  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  papyri  that  the  New  Testament  Greek  was  the 
current  form  of  the  language,  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  all  its 
peculiarities  to  Semitic  influence.  This  view  has,  as  often  happens, 
been  carried  too  far,  and  Dr.  Charles,  in  his  vast  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  has  produced  a  series  of  unmistakable  Semitisms 
in  the  Greek  of  that  work.  Now,  about  three  weeks  ago,  a  book 
appeared  by  Professor  Burney  (now  Professor  of  Interpretation 
in  the  University  of  Oxford)  on  the  Aramaic  Origin  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  Dr.  Burney  is  a  first-rate  Hebraist,  and  is  fully  acquainted 
with  cognate  Semitic  languages.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  his 
contentions  can  be  sustained  as  a  whole,  but  I  venture  to  think 
that  they  cannot  be  ignored,  and  that  they  have  created  a  com 
pletely  new  situation.  When  the  writers  in  the  Modern  Churchman 
printed  their  papers  it  seemed  possible  almost  to  assume  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  largely  affected  by  Hellenic  influences.  If 
Dr.  Burney  is  right  this  view,  if  not  exploded,  requires  drastic 
modification. 

I  have  mentioned  these  matters  because  they  seem  to  justify 
the  recommendation  in  the  last  paragraph  of  our  Report  of  a  hopeful 
outlook  in  the  future.  All  through  the  history  of  the  Church  there 
has  been  discussion  and  controversy.  Various  philosophies  have 
endeavoured  to  capture  Christian  doctrine  and  force  it  into  the 
mould  of  their  own  principles.  And  all  the  time  the  Church  has 
continued  to  assert  the  permanent  facts  which  the  New  Testament 
declares,  and  has,  for  the  most  part,  carefully  abstained  from  putting 
its  reasons  into  its  Creeds.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
this  perpetual  process  of  statement  and  adjustment :  it  should  not 
cause  sinking  of  heart  or  fear  for  the  future.  If  we  are  inclined  to 
be  anxious,  it  is  right  to  recall  the  shifting  character  of  the  dis 
cussion,  and  the  separation,  so  clearly  and  subtly  drawn  by  our 
Creeds,  between  the  fundamental  truths  which  we  profess  and 
the  relation  of  them  to  the  varying  currents  of  human  speculation. 
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The   Statement 

Adopted  by  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  of  York,  3  May,  1922. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  following  statement  be  made 
public  on  behalf  of  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  York  in 
Convocation  assembled  :— 

We  have  received  a  Gravamen  from  several  members  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  York,  and  a  Petition  from 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  English  Church  Union,  directing 
our  attention  to  the  papers  read  at  a  Conference  held  at  Girton 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  summer  of  1921,  and  since  published 
in  a  journal  entitled  The  Modern  Churchman,  vol.  xi,  Nos.  5  and  6. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  desirable  to  discuss  in  detail  the  papers 
or  speeches  recorded  in  The  Modern  Churchman.  They  do  not 
form  a  coherent  body  of  teaching ;  they  are  not  consistent  with 
one  another ;  though  there  are  many  statements  in  them  which 
appear  to  us  misleading  and  dangerous,  there  are  also  many  with 
which  we  cordially  agree.  We  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  put 
forward  certain  propositions  of  a  more  general  character. 

We  are  bound  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  the  faith  once  delivered  has  been 
interpreted  to  successive  ages  by  means  of  enquiry  and  discussion. 
The  whole  history  of  religion  and  theology  illustrates  this.  While 
therefore  we  are  well  aware  that  the  process  necessarily  causes  pain 
and  trial  of  faith  to  many  devout  persons  in  every  age,  we  hold 
that  the  experience  of  the  Church  decisively  discourages  attempts 
to  arrest  movements  of  the  intellect  and  conscience  by  exercise  of 
authority.  We  have  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  advance 
of  science  and  criticism  has  forced  upon  the  Church  the  necessity 
of  reviewing  the  traditional  theology,  with  the  object  of  disentangling 
the  unalterable  faith  from  whatever  in  its  setting  may  be  discovered 
to  be  obsolete  or  misleading,  and  restating  it  in  terms  more  congruous 
with  our  present  knowledge,  and  for  that  reason  more  intelligible 
and  edifying  to  modern  Christians.  If  we  are  indeed  justified  in 
believing  that  the  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  Church  into  all  the  truth, 
we  are  bound  to  encourage  Christian  scholars  in  such  investigations. 
The  writers  in  The  Modern  Churchman  claim  to  be  endeavouring 
to  express  in  terms  of  modern  thought  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  and  so  far,  we  cannot  but  approve  their  intention.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  method  of  special  public  con 
ferences,  in  matters  of  such  gravity,  is  not  itself  well  adapted  to 
advance  the  cause  of  religious  truth.  In  such  gatherings  the  dis 
cussions  are  apt  to  proceed  under  conditions  unfavourable  to  the 
caution  and  reserve  which  the  subject  demands.  The  Christian 
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conscience  is  affronted  by  premature  declarations,  which  are  often 
exaggerated  and  even  perverted  by  newspaper  reports. 

In  vi.vr  therefore  of  the  widely  spread  distress  of  mind  caused 
by  the  public  conference  recently  held  at  Cambridge,  we  would 
remind  the  Church  that  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only 
the  Rock  upon  which  Christianity  from  the  first  has  rested,  but 
also  the  only  valid  pledge  of  its  persistence  in  a  changing  world. 
No  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  appears  to  us  adequate  or  even 
tolerable  which  detracts  from  the  uniqueness  of  His  Sonship.  The 
Church  worships  God  in  Christ,  and  reveres  in  the  crucified  Jesus 
the  supreme  revelation  of  the  Love  of  God  reconciling  a  sinful  race 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  No  reconstruction  of  Theology  can 
be  in  our  judgment  satisfactory  if  it  disturbs  the  proportion  of  the 
Faith  as  it  has  been  for  ever  established  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  which  must  always  remain  the  standard  of  doctrine,  and 
the  primary  test  of  theological  speculation.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  ancient  Creeds  of  the  undivided  Church  express  with  singular 
power  this  fundamental  truth,  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  set  forth 
the  Faith  of  the  Church  in  its  due  proportion,  that  we  hold  them  to 
be  not  merely  qualified  for  the  use  of  the  modern  Church,  but  also 
possessed  of  an  unique  and  priceless  value  as  setting  forth  the 
essential  identity  of  Christian  belief  in  all  ages. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  con 
sternation,  but  much  for  patience,  for  the  temper  of  mutual  tolerance, 
for  earnest  prayer,  for  rigorous  and  reverent  thinking.  Instead, 
then,  of  yielding  to  panic  let  the  faithful  Christian  make  an  act  of 
faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  invoke  His  guidance  for  the  Church's 
leaders  and  thinkers  in  these  anxious  and  difficult  times.  To-day 
as  fully  as  in  any  earlier  age,  Christ  is  with  His  people,  proving 
His  presence  beyond  possibility  of  mistake  by  His  redemptive 
activity,  and  therein  we  still  possess  the  original  root  of  Christian 
Faith,  and  find  the  sufficient  reason  for  our  own  discipleship.  The 
ever- renewed  experience  in  the  Christian  life  of  this  living  Presence 
at  once  implies  and  attests  the  faith  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  very 
God  and  very  Man,  is  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day  and  for  ever. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  all  the  Bishops, 

COSMO    EBOR: 
May  3rd,  1922.  President. 
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A.— The   Lambeth   Conference,   1908. 

Extract  from  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Bishops. 

We  turn  first  to  the  subject  of  our  faith  in  relation  to  the  thought 
of  the  present  day.  In  humble  reverence  and  unalterable  devotion 
we  bow  before  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  revealed  indeed 
once  for  all,  but  revealing  to  each  generation,  and  not  least  to  our 
own,  "  New  depths  of  the  Divine."  We  bow  before  the  mystery 
of  God  Incarnate  in  the  Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this,  too, 
revealed  once  for  all,  but  revealing  to  our  times  with  novel  clearness 
both  God  and  man,  and  interpreting  and  confirming  to  us  all  that 
we  have  hoped  or  dreamed  concerning  union  between  them.  We 
reaffirm  the  essential  place  of  the  historic  facts  stated  by  the  Creeds 
in  the  structure  of  our  faith.  Many  in  our  days  have  rashly  denied 
the  importance  of  these  facts,  but  the  ideas  which  these  facts  have 
in  part  generated  and  have  always  expressed  cannot  be  dissociated 
from  them.  Without  the  historic  Creeds  the  ideas  would  evaporate 
into  unsubstantial  vagueness,  and  Christianity  would  be  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  a  nerveless  altruism. 

In  the  intellectual  activity,  the  ferment  of  thought  and  the 
variety  of  opinion,  which  are  characteristic  of  our  day,  we  have 
in  our  holy  faith  not  only  a  sure  and  steadfast  anchor,  but  a  centre 
of  light  which  illumines  the  new  truth  and  blends  with  the  new 
light ;  for  the  new  truth  and  new  light  are  ultimately  derived  from 
the  One  Source  of  all  truth  and  all  light.  We  are  bound  therefore 
by  our  principles  to  look  with  confidence  and  hope  on  the  progress 
of  thought.  But  we  mark  in  the  present  day  special  reasons  for 
such  confidence.  Materialism  has  not  for  the  minds  of  our  genera 
tion  the  strength  or  the  attractiveness  that  once  it  had.  Science 
displays  in  an  unprecedented  way  the  witness  of  nature  to  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Men's  minds  are  more  and  more  set  towards  the 
spiritual,  even  when  they  are  set  away  from  Christianity.  It  is 
our  duty,  therefore,  to  contend  the  more  earnestly  for  the  truth 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  which  is  the  secret  of  life.  And  at 
the  same  time  it  is  our  duty  to  learn  all  that  God  is  teaching  us 
through  the  studies  and  discoveries  of  our  contemporaries,  whether 
inside  or  outside  the  Church,  discerning  indeed  the  spirits,  whether 
they  be  of  God,  but  bending  with  reverent  teachableness  to  the 
influence  of  His  Spirit,  from  whatever  quarter  He  may  breathe 
upon  us. 
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But  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  a  time  as  ours,  to  appropriate 
its  blessings,  and  to  repel  its  dangers,  there  is  need  of  a  far  greater 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  the  intellectual  side 
of  religion  and  life. 


B.— The    Lambeth    Conference,    1908. 

Resolutions  on  The  Faith  and  Modern  Thought. 

1. — The  Conference  commends  to  Christian  people  and  to  all 
seekers  after  truth  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Faith  and 
Modern  Thought  as  a  faithful  attempt  to  show  how  that  claim 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Church  is  set  to  present  to 
each  generation,  may,  under  the  characteristic  conditions  of  our 
time,  best  command  allegiance. 

2. — The  Conference,  in  view  of  tendencies  widely  shown  in  the 
writings  of  the  present  day,  hereby  places  on  record  its  conviction 
that  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  Creeds  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  Faith  of  the  Church. 


C.— Convocation   of  Canterbury. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Upper  House,  29  April,  1914. 

"  Inasmuch  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  minds  of  many 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  perplexed  and  disquieted 
at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  certain  questions  of  Faith  and 
of  Church  Order,  the  Bishops  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  put  forth  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

1. — We  call  attention  to  the  Resolution  which  was  passed  in 
this  House  on  May  10,  1905,  as  follows: — 

"  That  this  House  is  resolved  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  as 
contained  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  in  the 
Quicunque  vult,  and  regards  the  Faith  there  presented,  both 
in  statements  of  doctrine  and  in  statements  of  fact,  as  the 
necessary  basis  on  which  the  teaching  of  the  Church  reposes." 
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We  further  desire  to  direct  attention  afresh  to  the  following 
Resolution,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Anglican  Communion  attending  the  Lambeth  Conference  of 
1908 :— 

"  This  Conference,  in  view  of  tendencies  widely  shown  in 
the  writings  of  the  present  day,  hereby  places  on  record  its 
conviction  that  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  Creeds  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  Faith  of  the  Church." 

2. — These  Resolutions  we  desire  solemnly  to  reaffirm,  and  in 
accordance  therewith  to  express  our  deliberate  judgment  that  the 
denial  of  any  of  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  Creeds  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  legitimate  interpretation,  and  gravely  imperils  that 
sincerity  of  profession  which  is  plainly  incumbent  on  the  ministers 
of  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  At  the  same  time,  recognizing  that 
our  generation  is  called  to  face  new  problems  raised  by  historical 
criticism,  we  are  anxious  not  to  lay  unnecessary  burdens  upon 
consciences,  nor  unduly  to  limit  freedom  of  thought  and  enquiry, 
whether  among  clergy  or  among  laity.  We  desire,  therefore,  to 
lay  stress  on  the  need  of  considerateness  in  dealing  with  that  which 
is  tentative  and  provisional  in  the  thought  and  work  of  earnest 
and  reverent  students. 
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